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THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Most minds above the rudest condition are sensible of 
beauty in certain objects and trains of ideas. They 
see with one consent the loveliness of flowers, of ele- 
gant buildings, and of the best productions of their 
native literature. A beautiful young woman, ushered 
into society, never fails to command general admiration. 
Thus, there seems to be no room for doubt that such 
a thing as beauty exists, or at least that there is some- 
thing which the human mind recognises as such. Yet, 
strange to say, this is not only doubted, but, in the 
philosophical world, the predominant theory at present 
is, that there is no such thing as beauty. Perhaps we 
should not say that this is strange ; for philosophers, 
as we have hitherto known them, are a race remark- 
ably ill to satisfy about any thing that appears toler- 
ably obvious. When a thing looks clear, plain, and 
above board, they suspect it only all the more of being 
not as it seems. It is only when they have got it 
wrapped up in an immense mist of abstruse inquiry 
and speculation, that they feel quite at their ease 
aboug it. At length, when they have made it pretty 
nearly unintelligible to simple minds, they pronounce 
the question as settled, and then set about mistifying 
or mystifying something else. One would almost sup- 
pose them to have the same opinion about philosophical 
truths as the old woman had about tooth-drawing, 
namely, that unless the ascertainment of them is 
attended by a vast deal of trouble, difficulty, and pain 
(analogous to the said old woman being dragged an 
hour round the farrier’s shop), there is no philosophy 
in the matter. 

Accordingly, they have endeavoured to find the 
sources of our notions of beauty just as far from the 
place where they lie as possible. They hold our feel- 
ing of beauty to be something entirely reflective in 
and through the mind of the beholder. A pretty girl 
is not really pretty. We only associate with her fine 
mixture of red and white, and her well-chiselled fea- 
tures, ideas of the innocence and loveableness of her 
character at that period of her life ; and it is these 
notions of her innocence and loveableness which make 
us call her beautiful. Take, again, a choice piece of 
landscape, such as is to be found in Wales, where 
we have “lofty mountains and rocky and lonely re- 
cesses—tufted woods hung over precipices—lakes in- 
tersected with castled promontories—ample solitudes 
of unploughed and untrodden valleys—nameless and 
gigantic ruins—and mountain echoes repeating the 
scream of the eagle and the roar of the cataract.” 
Be on your guard, my friends, against supposing this 
to be beautiful. “It is sympathy with the present or 
the past, or the imaginary inhabitants of such a 
region, that alone gives it either interest or beauty. 
The leading impressions here are those of romantic 
seclusion and primeval simplicity ; lovers sequestered 
in these blissful solitudes, ‘from towns and toils re- 
mote ; and rustic poets and philosophers, at a distance 
from the low pursuits and selfish malignity of ordinary 
mortals.” There are also “images connected with 
the monuments of ancient magnificence and extin- 

hostility—the feuds, the combats, and the 
triumphs of its wild and primitive inhabitants, ecn. 
trasted with the stillness and desolation of the sce:.es 
where they lie interred—and the romantic ideas at- 
tached to their ancient traditions, and the peculiarities 
of their present life ; their wild and enthusiastic poetry 
—their gloomy superstitions—their attachment to 
their chiefs—the dangers, and the hardships, and en- 
joyments of their lonely huntings and fishings—their 
pastoral shielings on the mountains in summer—and 
the tales and the sports that amuse the little groups 


that are frozen into their vast and trackless valleys in 
winter. Add to this the traces of vast and obscure 
antiquity that are impressed on the language and 
habits of the people, and on the cliffs, and caves, and 
gulfy torrents of the land—and the solemn and touch- 
ing reflection perpetually recurring, of the weakness 
and insignificance of perishable man, whose genera- 
tions thus pass away into oblivion, with all their toils 
and ambition, while nature holds on her unvarying 
course, and pours out her streams, and renews her 
forests, with undecaying activity, regardless of the 
fate of her proud and perishable sovereign.” It re- 
quires all these things, we are told by Lord Jeffrey,* 
to make us think a show-place in Wales pretty. 
“The mere forms and colours that compose its visible 
appearance, are,” says he, “no more capable of exciting 
any emotion in the mind, than the forms and colours 
of a Turkey carpet !” 

Now, did no man ever see beauty where there was 
neither innocence nor loveableness? Let the ladies 
painted by Sir Peter Lely at Windsor, or any street 
in the west end of London, answer the question. 
Have pretty women a monopoly of any of those moral 
qualities which our authority would represent as the 
causes of our sense of their beauty? Are not women 
possessed of “youth and health,” of “innocence, gaiety, 
sensibility, intelligence, delicacy, and vivacity” (the 
detailed range of qualities presented by Lord Jeffrey), 
without the least regard to the comparatively rare 
accident of their possessing beauty? Was any ordi- 
nary human being ever conscious of going through a 
train of associations as to youth, health, Xc., before 
making up his mind to think this or that a pretty 
girl? The question as to the piece of Welsh scenery 
is even a clearer case. Wales has a romantic his- 
tory, tales, traditions, harpers, and so forth ; the lake 
scenery of Cumberland has not. Yet did any one 
ever refuse admiration to the latter on account of this 
want? Or was any one (not a philosopher) ever sen- 
sible, in looking at either, of any thing but a pleasing 
impression from the landscape before him? There are 
parts of the world which never were inhabited, yet 
which exhibit equal beauty to the finest of these 
scenes, Suppose any man above the condition of a 
savage to be brought into these parts of the earth, can 
we imagine that he would think them tame and ugly, 


because there was no romance associated with them ? | 


Would he not, in such a district, be as fully alive to 
the difference between a wood-bordered lake, with its 
adjacent rocks and waterfalls, and a common moor or 
tame hill-side, as he would be in his own country? 
It may be said, he has been accustomed in his own 
country to associate romantic ideas with such scenery ; 
and it would therefore be from the habit of such 
associations, that he would pronounce the fine scene 
in the new country to be beautiful. But could any 
unprejudiced person seriously allow weight to this 
objection? The fine scenery of our own country, with 
which romantic ideas are associated, is not extensive, 
or much under observation. Most persons acquire 
their ideas of beautiful scenery from places which, 
like the knife-grinder, have no story to tell ; and many 
have no means of becoming acquainted with beauty 
of scenery from actual observation. Can it be for a 
moment supposed, that only those who have visited 
Wales or Perthshire, would be capable of appreciating 
the beauty of the Llangollens and Loch Katrines of 
an American wilderness ? 

The latest, and, we would hope, the /ast, supporter 
of this theory, is Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, in a new 
edition of Sir Uvedale Price’s Essay on the Picturesque. 


* Article Beauty, in the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


He brings forward Mr Crabbe’s tale of the Lover’: . 
Journey as an illustration irresistible. “The poet,” 
he says, “ describes a youth mounting his steed gaily 
in a fine summer morning, to ride to a neighbouring 
town, and meet, by appointment, the lady of his love. 
He travels over a barren heath, through lanes of 
burning sand, over a common, through fens and soli- 
tary salt marshes; in short, through a wretched 
country, remarkable for its tedium and monotony, 
devoid of trees, meagrely covered with herbage of the 
worst description, and thinly animated with figures 
in themselves any thing but agreeable. Full of joyful 
anticipation, he sees nothing but beauty and exhilara- 
tion in all he looks upon. He reaches the town, and 
arrives at the house of his fair one, where, instead of 
finding her, he receives a note informing him that she 
had been carried off by a friend on an excursion to 
her country house. Her note bids him follow her. 
Again he mounts, though in very bad humour ; and, 
accordingly, while he now rides through a range of 
scenery which is naturally as rich and beautiful as the 
former was poor and ugly, and although all the acci- 
dental circumstances connected with it are of the 
most pleasing and enlivening description, his eye, 
jaundiced by his unlooked-for disappointment, turns 
all he beholds into gall, and he sees nothing but de- 
formity, both physical and moral, in the scenes 
which he passes. He meets his charmer at her friend’s 
house, and returns with her through the same lovely 
scenes to the town where she lives. They gave him 
actual pain before, but now he is too much occupied 
with her conversation, and delighted with her smiles, 
to notice them at all, more than if he were passing 
through them blindfolded. On the morning of the 
ensuing day, he returns home through the same dull 
scenery he had previously traversed on his way to 
visit the lady, but having now left his imagination 
behind with her who has his heart in keeping, he 
passes by all its monotonous and naturally disagree- 
able features, as if the shades of night veiled them 
from his view. I think that a happier illustration 
than this tale affords of the fact, that our emotions of 
beauty are altogether dependent on the imagination, 
cannot be produced. To use the poet’s own words, 


* It is the soul that sees ; the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the mind descries ; 
And thence delight, disgust, or cool indifference rise. 
When minds are joyful, then we look 
And what is seen is all on fairy ground ; 
Again they sicken, and on every view 
Cast their own dull and melancholy hue ; 
Or if absorbed by their peculiar cares, 


Our feelings still upon our views attend, 
And their own natures to the objects lend.’ ” 

Now, there is no doubt that we think well or ill of 
things just as we may be agreeably or disagreeably 
affected by them, or as our minds may be agreeably or 
disagreeably affected by other things at the moment ; 
but what has this to do with the question of beauty ? 
The lover—Mr Crabbe himself, we think his son tells 
us in his life—passed over the moor and fen without 
being conscious of their ugliness ; or grant that he 
even thought them beautiful. He afterwards passed 
over a fine piece of country without being conscious 
of its charms, or perhaps condemning it as uninter- 
esting. But will any man seriously pretend that the 
character of a piece of scenery is to depend on such 
accidents as the mood of the person passing over it ? 
We appeal from Mr Crabbe in love to Mr Crabbe not 
in love, and ask him, with a steady mind and judgment, 
to ‘say if he thinks the fen a paradise, and the fine 
district a desert. What will be his answer? Why, 
that, to tell the plain truth, he thinks the fen a fen, 
and the fine district a beautiful piece of country ; but 
on that agitating day when he made his journey, he 
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The vacant eye on viewless matter glares, | 
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was not in a condition to judge rightly. His poem, he 
will add, was only designed to show that things appear 
to us very much asthe mental medium through which 
we see them may be atthe time; but he was not 
writing a treatise on the beautiful. , 

Sir George Mackenzie has lately published an essay, 
designed to show the baselessness of the association 
theory; and that there is an absolute character in 

and in the way in which things exist, which a 
faculty of our mind, specially devoted to the purpose, 
recognises as beautiful.* Some of the propositions by 

which Mr Alison, in his essay on Taste, has —— 
that theory, are very ably met and refuted by Sir 
George. Mr Alison says, that the forms of warlike 
implements and furnishings are in general sublime, in 
consequence of the ideas of danger and power which we 
associate with them. Sir George Mackenzie points out 
that, on this ground, we should see greater sublimity 
in the stumpy mortar than in the elegant thirty-two 
der; and asks, “ What can make us consider the 
form of a grain of gunpowder, a piece of rope-match, 
or a drumstick [he might have added, the sound of a 
drum], as sublime or beautiful?’ “If the theory of 
association be correct,” says Sir George, “every thin 
should be felt to be sublime as soon as we can attac 
.to it scenes, events, or circumstances, which are said 
to be calculated to raise emotions of sublimity. No 
one, however, can prevail on himself to consider the 
stump of a pen as a sublime object. Nevertheless, 
we can associate it with certain circumstances, the 
whole sublime force of which is most sensibly felt. 
In a goose-quill, Bacon found means to teach us the 
genuine method of pursuing science, and Shakspeare 
‘to raise every emotion of which the mind is capable.” 

Mr Alison, in the opinion of his followers, has com- 
'pletely refuted the idea of men of artistic taste, that 
there is any thin in Grecian 
architecture. “While,” says Lord Jeffrey, “he ad- 
mits, in the most ample terms, the beauty of the 
objects in question, he has shown, in the clearest man- 
ner, that it arises entirely from the combination of the 
following associations :—1st, ‘The association of utility, 
convenience, or fitness, for the p s of building; 
2d, Of security and stability, with a view to the nature 
of the materials ; 3d, Of the skill and power requisite 
to mould such materials into forms so commodious ; 
4th, Of magnificence, and ee and expense ; 
5th, Of antiquity ; and, 6th, Of Roman and Grecian 
greatness.” On this subject, Sir George Mackenzie’s 
remarks are extremely acute, and quite conclusive :— 
“ As men unacquainted with the theories of philoso- 
phers have been appealed to in support of the theory 
of association, I propose to take a person of that de- 
scription to a proper point, within view of a building 
presenting all the elegance of the Grecian architec- 
ture, but of the existence of which he had no previous 
knowledge, nor of the rules and proportions followed. 
‘Will this person admire the structure, or will he not ? 
‘Will he instantly feel an emotion? Or will he take 
time, before he utters a word, or allows himself to be 
moved, to find out for what purpose it was. erected ; 
and whether, according to his own ideas, it be adapted 
for that purpose! Does he suspend his feelings till 
he has examined the kind of stone, and learned its 
qualities ; till he has probed the thickness of the walls, 
and dug down to the foundation to ascertain whether 
it be rock or sand! Will he pause to consider whether 
much skill and much power were exerted in the erec- 
tion! Will he hesitate till he calculates the expense! 
‘Will he J op the portal till he searches for the 
date ! ill he sit down to meditate quietly on the 

of Rome and of Greece? If he did all 
this, no one would be astonished at his being called 
little better than insane. . So far from such an operose 
being consequent, we should find the effect 
taneous—and although it should be discovered, 
after a painful search, that, in its interior arrange- 
ment, this fine building was ill adapted to its purpose— 
that it was constructed of a stone far from durable, 
and on an unstable foundation—that it cost but little 
money, and was but a month old—the only feeling 
which such circumstances are likely to excite, is re- 
gret that so peng an exterior not been formed 
of more du materials, and that the accommoda- 
: were ill contrived ; it would never be said that 
the elevation was ugly. * * To prove that associa- 
tion has little connexion with the admiration which 
ture excites—that there is something in our 
minds which directs us to prefer certain forms, and 
certain proportions in one form relatively to another— 
I have only to go back to the individual who invented 
any of the orders belonging to Greece, or to him who 
invented the Gothic style, or to any one who has im- 
proved on the first idea of them; and to ask, what 
-eould have led an individual to construct what he had 
never seen or heard of ! What could have induced 
_ him to fix on certain ions for one part of a 
_ building to bear to another ! aiding surely, but his 
own innate powers. He must have felt certain forms 
to be more ing than others ; certain arrangements 
‘ of these forms to be more satisfactory than others. 
. To him certain proportions in columns were irresis- 
tible, and he reduced them to practice. Subsequent 
have felt that they cannot be altered without 
offence.” 
Theory of Taste founded on Association, Tested by an 
° to Facts. By Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, 
F. L. and E., &e, Edin : 
Mendon : Simpkin, Marshall, Co, 


Sir George brings other arguments of equal 
cy; but we ane tiked alread of quoting from a 
tation of what is self-evidently absurd. We re- 
member reading a theory as to sucking in children, 
making it out to be, not the result of an instinct, as it 
obviously is—an instinct created because it was needed 
—but the effect of an irritation of the gums, by which 
the child was induced to p the nipple that he 
might allay the pain. This luminous idea is much 
like the association theory. Both seem to have been 
the effeet of that peculiarity in some minds which 
leads them to reject all ready, accessible, and simple 
solutions, and take up with those only which no com- 
mon mind would light upon or can well understand. 
The theory has given rise to much beautiful and in- 
ious writing ; and for the name of him who may 
called its author, the late Mr Alison, there can be 
but one feeling of something more than respect 
amongst all who set a value on high intellectual and 
moral qualities. But the theory is error, for all that ; 
and, like all other errors, deserves nothing but ridicule 
and condemnation. 

‘We have no hesitation in giving in our adhesion to 
the rational views advocated by Sir George Mackenzie, 
which regard the beautiful as an absolute character 
in things, and in the mode of their existence, recog- 
nised and delighted in by a special faculty of the 
mind. The great ent of the association party 
against this hypothesis is, that if there were a special 
faculty of the mind to cognise the beautiful, all human 
beings would think the same things beautiful ; whereas, 
it is notorious that some see beauty in objects which 
to others are disgusting. But it does not necessarily 
follow, that, where there is a special faculty of the 
mind, all are to possess and manifest it alike. Reason 
is an attribute of man, and one of his faculties ; but 
we know very well that some individuals of the 
race, and even whole nations, show very obscure 
traces of judgment. So do some individuals and 
races show very obseure and doubtful traces of the 
faculty for the perception and appreciation of the 
beautiful. The taste of the Moor in favour of women 
who are monsters of fat, is a fact precisely analogous 
to the notion of a boor or savage, that a piece of stick 
or stone will cure a disease, if hung round the neck of 
the patient. The faculty is there rude and unde- 
veloped ; and we require to have undergone some 
pane mental cultivation before we can manifest its 

ull power. Strictly speaking, the value which these 
low natures are found to put upon ungraceful objects, 
is not an exercise of this faculty at all, but an emotion 
of some other feeling, perhaps, which has nothing to 
do with it, or possibly a mere caprice, or eccentricity ; 
the sense of the beautiful all the while lying dormant 
within them. So, also, we believe, it is with many of 
the so-called contrarieties of taste amongst educated 
men, About fifty years ago, a plain country girl 
arrived in Edinburgh, and became house-maid to a 
gentleman, who soon after rose to be a judge of the 
supreme civil court. Black and uncomely, and pos- 
sessed of no mental attraction above her compeers, 
she somehow impressed her master so favourably, 
that, to the great distress of his relations, he made her 
his wife. Left a widow, this woman obtained a second 
husband, also of respectable condition in life, a wealth 
West India planter. The world would say, that bot 
of these gentlemen had seen some beauty in the woman 
which other people could not see ; and the association 
gentlemen would hold the case to be a capital illustra- 
tion of the non-existence of absolute beauty. But we 
rather say that this woman was in reality plain—an 
object possessing no beauty—and that it must have 
been owing to some peculiarity entirely independent 
of that quality that she was so highly preferred. The 
preferences which men show with to the oppo- 
site sex, or articles of food, styles of music, or forms 
in art, spommenes in natural scenery, and in a thou- 
saed other matters, are said to be their taste ; but 
taste does not refer to beauty alone. The preferences 
of all the various feelings of the mind are included in 
taste ; and the sense of the beautiful is only one of 
these. Association also comes in to add some per- 
plexity to the subject. A Scotchman will be found 
seriously prptasxing one of his simple native airs to 
the finest pieces of Mozart, Haydn, and Rossini: the 
native melody is, indeed, beautiful ; but the judgment 
of Europe at large says, that the works of the great 
modern masters are more beautiful ; and no Scotchman 
who, like us, prefers truth to Scotland, can doubt that 
Europe is right. Here the preference must mainly 
be owing to many pleasing recollections and affec- 
tions which are ted with the native melody. 
But, then, this is not the sense of the beautiful which 
is judging ; it is association. And it is because few 
things are presented to us which are not more or less 
connected with associations, that the idea of associa- 
tion being the sole cause of the feeling of beauty, has 
arisen. It is altogether a delusive mistake of one. 
thing for another. 

It is almost melancholy to think of the great mis- 
expenditure of talent and eloquence upon this subject, 
and the great extent to which the original delusion 
has affected the judgments of the higher class of 
reflecting intellects during the two last i 
Even yet, the association 
would pass current in a university or an 
authoritative quarter ; while the true explanation 
would be caotel as a most unscholarly heresy. But, 
fortunately, error is necessarily of a transient nature, 


genera 
is that which 
other 


and truth ever tends to a mastery. While the men 


tions. 


who were brought up in this delusion continue to live, 
the prestige of their names will probably keep it more 
even before they leave the stage, to gee their favourite 
doctrines beginning te be generally, condemned and 
forsaken ; and very surely, ere they have been 
withdrawn from the scene of life, all the t 
writings by which the delusion has been supported, 
will be swept aside as only so much rubbi h 
rubbish sparkling with the fragments of fine 


BURNES ON CABOOL. 


Tue late Sir Alexander Burnes had sent home, it 
would appear, previous to his unfortunate decease, 
an account of his “ Journey to, and Residence in, the 
City of Cabool, in the years 1836, 1837, and -1838,.”* 
His general object in this expedition was to examine 
the capabilities of the river Indus for commercial 
voyaging, and, with the like ulterior views, to conci- 
liate the chiefs of Sinde, Cabool, and other districts 
on the line of that great stream and its feeders. The 
journey was undertaken at a period considerably an- 
tecedent to the commencement of the struggle yet 
going on in Cabool ; but Sir Alexander’s description 
of that region and its inhabitants cannot fail, not- 
withstanding, to possess much interest under present 
circumstances. 

It may be observed, by way of introduction, that 
the modern province of Cabool—otherwise called 
Affghanistan, throughout the greatest part, at least, 
of its extent~forms only a petty remnant of the vast 
kingdom of the same name, which once extended from 
Meshid to Delhi, and from the ocean to Cashmere. 
It lies on the western side of the upper half of the 
Indus, having Persia on the west, Beloochistan and 
Sinde on the south, on the east the territory of the 
Punjaub, and on the north the country of the Tartars 
and the deserts of Bokhara. The whale extent of the 
existing Affghan empire is estimated, by a late author, 
to amount to 18,000 square miles, and its population 
to one million ; but this is probably below the mark 
in both instances. The country is elevated and moun- 
tainous, the average height of its plains above the sea 
being betwixt five and six thousand feet. This ele- 
vated position renders the cold extreme in winter ; 
while, lying little more than thirty degrees north from 
the equator, the defiles of the region are also pervaded 
in summer by heat to an equally oppressive extent. 
Affghanistan, moreover, is most peculiarly situated as 
regards natural strength, being only accessible by 
passes of t length and the most rugged character. _ 

With the city of Cabool, the capital of this region, 
Candahar, and various other places of consequence, 
Affghanistan fell a number of years ago under the 
sway of Dost Mahomed Khan, one of those able 
adventurers who, as in the case of Hyder Ali and 
others, have so often wrested from the hands of the 
imbecile legitimate princes of India their abused place 
and authority. ‘The legitimate prince of Cabool, Shah 
Shoojah ool Moolk, applied to the British for aid to 
reinstate him in power ; and, partly to support an 
ally, and partly to punish some ions on the 
part of Dost Mahomed, Sir John (Lord) Keane took 
the field, and reduced him to submission. But a short 
tranquillity only followed. ‘Though Dost Mahomed 
remained quiet, his son raised the Affghans against 
Shah Shoojah and the British, and Cabool seems 
destined to become the scene of a new, lengthened, 
and dangerous contention. 

The principal towns whose names have from this 
cause become interesting, are Cabool, Jellalabad, 
Ghuznee, and Candahar. Cabool lies about six thou- 
sand feet above the sea, in a tri 


them depend grea’ bsistence. 
The shawls of Coshanene pone through Cabool to Persia 
and Turkey, and English goods come to the city, to 
be sent into Bokhara and other internal places. 


is a frightful 

ready lie bleac 
and fort, situated a short way 
Cabool, and contains about 16,000 persons. The fort 
is held by asmall British force, but the town is hostile. 
Candahar, again, is a city of some antiquity and consi- 
derable strength, lying still farther to the south-west 
t contains a population of about 25,000 


the Affghan mountaineer, to the 


have an idea that they are of Jewish descent. Dost 
Mahomed himself said to our author, “ Why, 
heritance ; are we not, therefore, of the children of 
Israel?” Some fancy about the ten lost tribes 
seems to have found its way among them ; but it is 


* London: John Murray. 


mountains, and on a feeder of the Indus, called the 
Cabool River. It contains one or two good streets 
and bazaars; and the houses are high, flat-roofed, 
brick erections. A mud wall, of trifling strength, 
encompasses the city. ‘The population, aecording to 
Burnes, amount to 60,000 persons, and the whole of 

four hundred houses, and lying at no great distance 
to the east of Cabool. But in the intermediate s 

This notice of Cabool has kept us too long from 
territory as containing various races of mixed 
and unmixed, from the Toork, the ine Hindoo, 
sod or infidel, 

| the Lartar, and the rersian Kuzzibash. The 7 
| : 
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certainly true that they have many customs similar | rupees a-year ; but their religious animosity towards | is already held. War found him in the regions he 
: to those of the’ hooatene have even genealogical the Sikhs was the best safeguard against an advance | has described, and there he closed his unfortunate 
trees directly tracing their affinity to that nation. | of that nation on Cabool in this direction. There are, | career. 
make hi Indus thro r in the mountains y ber. easy terms $ 
Cone ie vay rreuttel defile, not lew than nwcty | on which we were enabled to satisfy the Khyberees | NOTES OF A RESIDENCE IN THE BUSH. 
miles in length, and which, in present circumstances, | for the friendly and really important services which : 
is a spot of no common interest. A battle between 
the Affghans and the Sikhs had recently taken place 
at the mouth of the pass, and the effluvia from the 
unburied dead’ was revolting. However, depending 
on the friendliness of Dost Mahomed, and having 
written to the chiefs of the pass, Sir Alexander Burnes 
ventured among’ the numerous robbers of the defile, 
attended by a small escort of a dozen Arabs. “Our 


BY A 
they had rendered us, did eredit to their moderation pare Arno 
A few coarse gun-locks, some still coarser loongees and 
pelisses (choghas), with 375 rupees in cash, making | COMMENCEMENT OF BUSH LIFE—JAUNT TO MELBOURNE. 
the total value of the payment about 500. rupees, | [Tue first of this series of rs brought the lady, 
satisfied all parties.” with her husband and family (including her two bro- 

The long and terrible any which Burnes thus tra- | thers), to their hut, a hundred and twenty miles back 

versed, and which is flanked with immense precipices | from Melbourne. We are now to see them settled in 
throughout, while in parts the level road-way measures | their run.] } 
but a few feet in width, must be forced ere the British | I now hoped that my travels were ended for some 
in Cabool can be relieved directly from the east, or | time. As we approached the hut, my brother Robert 
from Caleutta, and the difficulty of doing so can | came running to meet us, to my great joy, for I had 
scarcely be over-estimated. The wild Affghan occu- | not seen him for nearly two months, hen we ar- 
pants, sashed, belted, and loosely robed, lie secure | rived, we found my other brother busy making him- 
among the rocks, and either pick off the passers-by | self a bed-stead. Our house was not nearly finished, 
with their long matchlocks, or send them to inevitable | as it had neither doors nor windows, por could we get 
death by hurling down stones upon their defenceless | these luxuries for some months, as many things more 
heads. . immediately necessary were yet to be done ; but I did 
Dost Mahomed was in power, and friendly to| not mind it much—I was getting inured to these 
Britain, when Sir A. Burnes reached Cabool on this | little inconveniences. We had plenty of daylight in 

occasion. “On the 20th of September we entered | our hut, as it was built of slabs, or split boards, and 
Cabool, and were received with great pomp and splen- | every slab was about an inch apart from the next, | 
dour by a fine body of Affghan cavalry, led by the | We passed the winter in this way ; but it was never 4 
ameer’s son, Akbar Khan. He did me the honour | very cold except in the mornings and evenings: we j 
to.gians me on the same elephant upon which he him- | were more annoyed by the rain coming down the chim- 
rode, and conducted us to his father’s court, | ney and putting out our fire than by any thing else, | 
whose reception of us was most cordial. A spacious | Our hut consisted of three apartments—a sitti 
garden, close by the palace and inside the Bala-Hissar | room, our bed-room, and a store in the middle, whic { 
of Cabool, was allotted to the mission as their place of | was afterwards converted into a bed-room for my } 
residence. On the 2lst of September, we were ad- | brother ; at first he slept in the sitting-room, until we 
mitted to a formal audience by Ameer Dost Mahomed built a detached store. Mary and her husband had g i 
Khan, and I then deliv to him my credentials | little turf hut, built a short way behind our hut, which | 
from the governor-general of India. His reception of | was also used as a kitchen. 
them was all that could be desired. I informed him} It may seem strange, but I now felt happy | 


visions of the tribe. At Jubugee, they, «in 
requested us to halt for the night, and 
pointed out the rock near which Nadir Shah had 
on his advance to India ; but not even the his- 
association attached to the sleeping place of 
that ‘Persian robbér’ as Gibbon calls him, could 
convince me of the’ propriety of halting there ; and, 
after a good deal of parleying, we were allowed to 
advance, and reached’ Mi usjia about eleven o’clock, 
all our baggage preceding us—a very necessary pre- 
caution in journeying among Khyberees. By the 
road they showed to us many small mounds, built to 
mark the spots where — ¢ had planted the heads of 
_ the Sikhs whom they decapitated after the late 
mounds locks of hair were 

to be seen. 


We had scarcely pitched our camp in the confined 
ground below Ali Musjid, and in the dry bed of the 
river, when the rolling thunder gave notice of rain ; 
and it soon came down in such torrents as must have 
washed us back to Jumrood, had it not been for the 
great activity of our own people and the assistance 
every thing, were ree up the steep 
sides of the defile, on which we were csatcahio’ to 
remain, drenched to the skin, and totally without 
shelter ; and by no means in that placid state of mind 
which would enable us to have enfo ed the sublimity 
of the scene ; for sublime it certainly was—the water 
rolling in a torrent down the bed of the pass, driving 
bushes and every thing before it, whilst water-falls, 
in all directions, and of all hues, came rushing down 
around us, some of them in an unbroken fall of more 
than three hundred feet—all of these bursting out, 
one after another, from unseen crevices in the tower- 
ing rocks by which we wero surrounded. In all this 
confusion, and, indeed, throughout our previous march, 
we hada — opportunity of studying the Khyber 
Pass, which must always be formidable, and more 
especially so in rainy and boisterous weather. We 
had found the road as good as it had been represented ; 
and the people, lawless as their habits undoubtedly 
are, had been more friendly than we could have “= 
for. Next morning we were joined by Agha Jan, 
the governor of Jellalabad—the Momund chief, Sadut 


every bho and defile, as we came among the diffe- 
rent 
conclave, 


that I had brought with me, as presents to his high- | and contented. Although we had not many luxuries, 
ness, some of the rarities of Europe ; he promptly re- | we all enjoyed health, and had plenty to keep us 
plied that we ourselves were the rarities the sight of | employed ; we no time to weary ; the gentlemen | 
which best pleased him. Seeing our draughtsman, Mr | were always busy building huts or fences. The first 
Gonsalvez, he asked of what country he was, and, | two years of a settler’s life are very busy ones, so much i 
upon being told that he was a Portuguese, made many | is to be done in settling on a spot where the foot of a 
inquiries as to the present power and prospects of that | white man had never been before. I was the first white 
nation. When he heard that the Portuguese had | woman who had ever been so far up the country. [ 
intermarried with Indians, he observed, that their | found Mary very ignorant in cooking ; however, in a 
spell as Europeans was broken, and their fall certain. | short time, she managed pretty well: she was always 

rom the ameer’s audi hamber, we proceeded to | delighted when I taught her any new dish out of 
the Nawab Jubar Khan, who received us in his bath, | “Meg Dods.” I did not know much of cooking my- 
and invited us to breakfast. As we through | self, but necessity makes one learn many things. We 
the city, some of the people cried out, ‘Take care of | had many visiters, who seemed often to enjoy any | 
Cabool ! ‘ Do not destroy Cubool !’—and wherever we | little new dish we had; it was a change from that 
went, in this fine bustling place, we were saluted with | everlasting mutton and damper, and many a receipt I 
a cordial welcome. Our visits were soon returned, | gave away ; and to ny oe delight, I got Mary to 
both by the ameer and his brother the nawab. Power | do as J liked, not as she liked. Sandy, our she ——o 
frequently spoils men, but with Dost Mahomed neither generally came home in the evenin, loaded with i 
the increase of it, nor his new title of ameer, seems | ducks ; they were exceedingly . We also some- 


to have done him any harm. He seemed even more | times got wild geese, turkeys, and swans—all geen eat- 
alert and full of intelligence than when I last saw ing 5 they were a great saving to us as well as very 
him.” From the portrait of Dost Mahomed given in ightful food. In Melbourne, wild ducks sell at 
the work before us, we derive a favourable idea of the | twenty shilhags ov py and we sometimes had thirt; 
ameer’s character. He is a long-bearded man of ad- | in a week. We had no milk or butter, which I mi 
vanced years, with a Roman nose, and mild expression | at first, but we ho some time soon to have a few 
of face ; | his brow is gpa in it ifficult to wa cattle so far 
and a shahghassee, fficer region, where great roun projections ve and we could get none near us. Our nearest neigh- 
came with prt five ps » dag +} ay oe eyes speak of acute perceptions and well-exercised | bours were Messrs Donalds and Hamilton; they were 
rang with shouts and noise of men and arms, during | faculties. within four miles, and were pleasant neighbours—we 
all which din and tumult we remained looking on as | Dost Mahomed, through necessity, ruled the Aff- | often saw them. The Baillies were eight miles on our 
tiently as we could, but heartily wishing ourselves | ghan tribes with sternness, yet could not tame their | other side ; we also saw them often, and liked them : 
Rirly out of the defile. ‘This we effected on the fol- | fierce passions, as the following observations on the | much. Y | ; 
lowing morning by a march of twenty miles to Duka, | sub-tribe of Tajiks will show :—“It is a source of | | When we had been in our hut about a week, a num- 
and at length cleared the far-fam of Khyber | deep regret that this beautiful country should be in- | ber of settlers ene come from different parts of 
without an accident. ‘The last half of the pass is the | habited by a race of men so turbulent and vindictive | the country. ore it was dark eight had assem 
most formidable ; but even there it is pervious to | 4 the Tajiks have here proved themselves to be; and with the determination of remaining all night 
heavy artillery. The formation is black slate and | yet, throughout Affghanistan generally, these same |‘course. I felt much anxiety about giving them beds ; 
i aa with deep beds of conglomerate, in Tajiks form the most peaceful classes of the La: ol but that was impossible, as we had only one spare 
which are rounded pebbles. At Ali Musjid, the water | tion. Here, however, their blood-feuds are en :| mattress. I they pepe! thoughts, for 
beautifully out of the rock, and flows towards | ® week never passes without strife or assassination ; | they told me never to think of giving them an 
daw ; but for some distance between these two | and I have been assured, on the best authority, that a | to sleep on ; that no one in this country ever ought 
places it has a subterraneous course. There is some- | ™an frequently remains immured in his own tower | of beds for visiters, and that they would manage for 
thing in this water which renders Khyber extremely | for two or three years from a fear of his enemies, | themselves. However, I collected all the at alent 
unhealthy in the hot weather ; and we were told that | leaving his wife to take care of his property and dis- | pea-jackets, and cloaks, I could find, and they all sl 
after standing for a night, it is covered with an oily 


charge his duties ; nay, that in some instances this | on the floor ; I heard them very merry while makin 
durance has lasted for eight and ten years. It is rare | up their beds. Every settler, when riding thro 
to see a man go to bathe, hunt, or.even ride out, with- | the bush, carries either a kangaroo rug or a blanket 
out a part of his clan attending him as a guard, | fastened before him on his horse, so that, wherever he 
Lately, a strong government has in some respects | goes, he is provided with his bed ; and as it is not an 
softened down these asperities; but the retribution | uncommon circumstance for one to lose himself in the 
of blood, which the Mahomedan law allows, fatally | bush, and be obliged to sleep at the root of a 
poepete these inary habits. ‘Blood for | then finds his rug or blanket very useful. William 
lood’ is their motto and their rule ; and as they still | milton lost himself in the bush one night. It 
rigidly follow it up, every fresh act of violence in- | dark, and he gre up hopes of reaching any 
creases the number of fouds, and extends the misery | that night, as he had not the least idea where 
resulting from them still more widely. In time of | He fastened his horse, and lay down at the 
y | need, as many as twenty thousand of them have taken | tree, far from being comfortable, as he had 
such the field, well armed ym! pul These | nately pp worse, no 01 
relics of former kings, whether the word ‘infidel’ | Aff hans are indeed a race ; and if our soldiers | means of lighting a fire. 1t was a very 

ine reference to a Bactrian, a Greek, or a Hindoo. hove found a degree of difficulty in combating them | when daylight — got up covered with frost 

At Duka the whole of the chiefs of Khyber visited us ; | unknown in the wars of Clive, it must be remembered | heard some dogs bar and soon found out that he 
there are four principal and several petty ones, They | that his opponents, the Hindoos, were no more like | not more than a mile from Mr Baillie’s hut, where 
asserted, that in the time of the kings of Cabool y | these hill-men, than the blacks of the Niger are like he might hare pesaee @ much more comfortable night ; 
received a lac and 32,000 rupees as y for guarding the Arabs of northern Africa. but he was glad he had not to look long for a break- 
the pass, besides the transit-duties ; and they offered,on | We have not attempted to form any connected | fast anda fire : no one seems ever to catch cold from 
a renewal of this, again to open the road to commerce. | sketch out of a work consisting, in great measure, sleeping out at night. 
I found, however, that it was at this time actually | of loose notes, as the present does. Yet the informa- e were rather unfortunate in frequently 

and that Dost Mahomed had satisfied all tian cory our bullocks, which kept back all the 

Seal by the payment of some 15,000 or 20,000 | to the high estimation in which the name of Burnes | bullock-driver was very careless ; his only 


built where the opens, we saw a ‘ tope’ in good 
ion, and ina commandin ition. Farther 


march was not without a degree of anxious excite- 
ment: we were moving among a wwe tribe, who 
set the Sikhs at defiance, and who paid but an un- 
willing allegiance to Cabool ; we had no guard of our 
own, except about 4 dozen Arabs, and we had consi- 
derable property with us. We were also stopped at 
| 
| 
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his bullocks one day, and losing them the 
next ; he was a melancholy- little man, and went 
by the name of “ Dismal Jamie. told me she 
‘was sure he had been a great man at home, he read 
so beautifully, and knew so much ; but certainly he 
knew little about bullock-driving. At this time our 
dray was often a month away upon a journey to and 
from the settlement. “ Dismal ie” broke the neck 
of a beautiful bullock when he was yoking it up, and 
next trip he drowned another in a water-hole ; but 
new settlers always meet with a few such accidents. 
Although bullocks often disappear, and wander far 
from home, I never heard of any one losing a bullock 
entirely : they are always found some time, though it 
may be months after they are missed, having in 
general gone back to the run they were first put 
upon. 


Buying and selling are favourite amusements in 
the bush, more icularly if a new settler arrives : 
every one wants to buy Ses © him ; and, in 

all bring so many more clothes, &c., than they 
require, that they are glad to dispose of them. I have 
seen some rather amusing scenes in this way. No 
one keeps any money in bush ; so a bill is gene- 
rally given on some store in town for whatever is 
bought. The old settlers would give an enormous 
price for good fire-arms ; indeed, I used to think they 
would buy any thing. 

It isa Beautiful sight to see a number of emus run- 
ning across a plain ; they run so quickly that a horse 
ean scarcely overtake them. I saw seven one day run 
across our marsh; but we could none of them, as 
we had no horse at hand. Sometimes the natives run 
like the emu to deceive the white people; and they 
imitate them so well, that it is difficult, at a distance, to 
know them from a flock of emus. Occasionally they 
take a fancy to stand in such an attitude that you can- 
not, at a little distance, tell them from the burnt stump 
of a tree: I used often, when walking in the bush, to 
fancy a burnt stump was a native, and made myself 
believe I saw him move. Mr Neven came one even- 

to our station ; he was in search of a new run, his 
one at Boning-yong being too small for his increas- 
ing stock ; he had his dray along with him, carrying 
visions, so we gladly exchanged with him mutton 
for beef ; it was a mutual benefit, as we had always 
mutton and he had always beef. His bullock-driver 
always took his little son with him, as he was as 
as a native in finding the bullocks for him in the 
morning. The little boy was about seven years old ; 
little Agnes was in the servants’ hut when he arrived, 
and she came running to tell me to “ come and see the 
wee, wee man in Mary’s 
separated from children, that I suppose she thought 
there were none but herself in the edt. The little 
boy was ill pleased with Agnes, as she kept walk- 
ing round him to examine him, asking him many 
questions, to which he made no reply, till at last she 
said, “Can no’ any!” when he answered, “ Yes,” 
and then sat down to take his supper, accompanied 
his tormentor, who was most hospitable in pressing 
wee man to eat heartily. I a present of a 
quart-potful of butter from Mr Neven, which was a 
great treat to us, as we had seen none since we came 
w the country ; it made us long to have some cows. 

e had now enclosed a little garden, and Mr Thom- 
son and James tasked themselves to dig up a little bit 
+ The ground was very hard, ere | dug for 
the time. e put in many seeds which we had 
brought from home, also some from Van Diemen’s 

as we were told the home seeds seldom grew. 

In the month of September I had to proceed to Mel- 
bourne, as I expected to be confined, and we were too 
far up to ask a medical man to come. I was much 
Persew at leaving my little girl ; but Mary promised 

ithfully to take great care of her. The weather 
‘was very unsettled and rainy, and the roads very bad. 
I was in a dray, covered by a tarpauline, which made 
it very comfortable ; it was like a covered waggon ; and 
when we could not get to a station at which to sleep, I 
slept in the dray. My husband was with me, and 
read to me very often ; but we had often to come out 
of the dray, to allow it to be pulled out of ahole. I 
have seen the bullocks 
they were sinking to the knees every moment ; we 
were often in dread of the pole breaking. We re- 
ceived much kindness at every station we were at. 
‘We remained at Mr Reid’s hut two days, as both I 
and the bullocks required rest. We always met with 
much kindness from Mr Reid : he is a most hospitable 
person ; and as he is much liked, his hut is generally 
well filled, although off the main track. At this time 
his hut was full of company ; but one room was pre- 
pared for us, and about t gentlemen slept in the 


I here met our friend Mr William Hamilton. As 


to try 
us to 


remain in the dray while it was crossing. Many plans 
were talked of : at last it was fixed to fell a tree and 
lay it across, that I might walk over ; but in looking 
about for one of a proper size and position, one was 
found lying across, which, from appearance, seemed to 
have been there for years ; it was covered with green 
moss ; it stood about twenty feet above the water ; 
notches were cut in it for me to climb up and give 
me a firm footing, and I walked over, holding Mr 
Reid’s hand. On landing, I received three cheers. 
Many thanks to Mr Reid and others for their kind- 
ness to me on that journey. My husband was too 
nervous to help me acro: e thought his foot might 
slip. ‘The gentlemen then went to see the dray across, 
while little Robert Scott and I lighted a fire at the 
root of a large tree, which we in a cheerful blaze 
before the gentlemen came. We then had tea in the 
usual bush fashion, in a large kettle : it did not rain, 
and we had a very merry tea-party. I retired to the 


dray soon after tea ; the gentlemen continued chatting | M 


round the fire for some time, and then laid themselves 
down to sleep, with their saddles at their heads, and 
their feet to the fire. 

We breakfasted at daybreak, and started again after 
taking leave of the gentlemen, except Mr Anderson, 
who was going to Melbourne: he rode on before to 
the settlement, to tell Mrs Scott (who ex us 
at her house) that we were coming. Mrs Scott was 
a particular friend of my husband at home; she 
came out to meet us, and I really felt delighted to 
see her. I had not seen a lady for eight months. 
Mrs Scott was exceedingly kind to me, and would not 
allow me to go to lodgings, as I had intended. Next 
day being Sunday, I went to church—at least to 
the room where the congregation met, as no church 
was yet built in Melbourne. The ladies in Melbourne 
seemed to consider me a kind of curiosity, from living 
so far up the country, and all seemed to have a great 
dread of leading such a life, and were surprised when 
I said I liked it. I spent Monday evening at Mrs 
Denny’s, a Glasgow lady ; but I really felt at a loss 
upon what subjects to converse with ladies, as I had 
been so long accustomed only to gentlemen’s society ; 
and in the bush, had heard iittle spoken of but sheep 
or cattle, horses, or of building huts. 

My little boy was born four days after I came to 
Melbourne ; but my husband did not get down from 
the station for two months, as it was sheep-shearing 
time—a very busy time for the settlers. He came down 
with the wool in our own and Mr Seott’s dray. Mr 
Clow christened our baby out of a basin which at one 
time belonged to the Barony church in Glasgow : it 
belonged to Mr Scott, whose grandfather had been 
minister of that church, and he had got the old basin 
when the church was repaired and a new one substi- 
tuted. I met with much kindness and attention from 
the people in Melbourne, particularly Mrs Clow. Our 
dray was again covered with saplings and tarpauline, 
and Mrs Scott and herfamily went along with us as far 
as their own station. I could not persuade Mrs Scott 
to go on to our station to remain with us till her own 
hut was put up ; she lived for many months in a tent. 
We were again much detained on the roads on ac- 
count of rain, which had rendered them extremely 
soft ; but we got well over the rivers. We had to 
remain for two days and nights in the bush, for it 
rained so heavy that the bullocks could not travel ; 
but by this time our party was increased by two 
drays longing to another settler, and we had often 
to join all the bullocks to pull each dray through the 
marshes and up the hilly ground. We had, at one 
time, ten pairs of bullocks in the heavy dray with 
ueeage and provisions, and we were in constant dread 
of the poles breaking. At last one of Mr Elm’s drays 
broke down, and had to be left in the bush, with a 
man to watch it, till a new pole could be got. I be- 
lieve the man did not watch it long ; he ran off to Mel- 
bourne, and left it to its fate. rs Scott, her little 
daughter and servant, myself and baby, always sle 
in the dray, and Mr Seott and my husband under it. 
One morning I got into a little hut with the roof half 
off ; it was empty, and I thought I could wash and 
dress my baby more comfortably than in the dray. 
I had not been long in the hut when we were sur- 
rounded by natives, all anxious to see what we were 
about. One or two of the women came into the hut, 
and touched the pickaninny cooley, as they called it ; 
they seemed powell 9 amused at his different pieces of 
dress, and all the little black pickaninnies tried to cry 
like him. I seldom ever heard a black baby ery, and 
when it does so, the mother has little patience with 
it, but gives it a good blow with her elbow to make it 

uiet. ‘Ihe women carry their children at their backs 


put their breast under 
ve 


child before the first can run about and take 
itself, it is said they eat the second one. I have been 


told this several times, but am not certain if it is 
really the case, it is so very unnatural ; but it is well 
known they are cannibals, and I know they will not 


submit to any thing that troubles them. They 


5 
FE 


meet at their mi-mi ; the men eat first, and whatever 
they choose to leave, the leubras and pi innies may 
eat afterwards ; sometimes a very affectionate cooley 
ing, throw a bit to 
his leubra, as we should do toa dog, for which kindness 
she is very ul. Maranong is a root found in 
the ground ; it is white, and shaped like a carrot, but 
the taste is more like a turnip ; the leubras dig for it 
with long pointed sticks, which they always carry in 
their hands. I have often eaten maranong ; it is very 
good ; and I have put it in soup*for want of better 
vegetables, before we had a garden. Vegetables of all 
kinds now grow here most luxuriantly ; we could have 
peas all the year round, except in June. 

When we were within six miles of Mr Scott's 
station, our pole broke ; we got a dray from Mr Ne- 
ven’s station, a few miles off, and went in it to Mr 


t 
dress to pieces 


told the dogs were only in fin, al would not bite ; 
that they seldom saw a wo.aan, which made them 
tear my clothes. I thought it was rather rough fun ; 
but I received no harm from them except a torn 
dress. My long walk had given me an appetite, and 
I enjoyed my supper very much, and was amused by 
some of Mr G. Yuille’s eccentricities. We got home 
to our own station next day, after being eleven days 
on the road. My baby and myself were both ve 
delicate when we left the settlement, and I dreaded 
much either of us being ill on the road ; but we never 
had a complaint from the day we entered the dray, 
although the weather was very bad, and our dra 
sometimes wet through. Such a journey in 

would, I am sure, almost kill a strong person ; but in 
Port Philip, so far from killing one, a little delicate 
baby of two months old could stand it, and gai 
more strength during that rough journey than he did 
during a month before with every comfort. I often 
thought of the words of Sterne—* God tempers the 
wind tothe shorn lamb.” I found little Agnes at the 
hut in high health. Mary, in her over-zeal, had fed 
she thonghe the fatter Agnes tas ths more 
suppose she was the more 
I should be pleased. 


THE AMISTAD CAPTIVES. 

A YEAR or two ago, the case of the “ Amistad 
tives,” as they were termed, created considerable sen- 
sation in the United States ; and as little or nothing 
is known respecting them in England, we offer the 
following account, which we have collected from ma- 
terials in the lately published work of Mr Sturge. 

During the month of August, 1839, public attention 
was excited + bevy rts, stating that a vessel of 
suspicious and piratical character been seen near 
the coast of the United States, in the vicinity of New 
York. This vessel was represented as a long, low, 
black schooner, and manned by blacks. Government 
interfered, and the steamer Fulton and several revenue 
cutters were dispatched after her, and notice was 


pt | given to the collectors at various sea-ports. 


The suspicious-looking schooner proved to be the 
Amistad, and it was eventually captured off Culloden 
Point, by Lieutenant Gedney, of the brig Washing- 
ton. On being taken possession of, it was found that the 
schooner was a Spanish vessel, in the hands of about 
forty Africans,” one of whom, named Cinque, acted 
as commander. They described themselves, with truth, 
and consistency, to be persons who had been originally 

taken 


carried off from their own country as slaves, a 


at sea, they overpowered their oppressors, killing the 
captain and part of the crew in the effort to 

their liberty, and now wished to navigate the vessel 
homeward to Africa. Ruiz and Montez they had 
not injured, but only placed in confinement, till an 


| 
| 
Scott’s station, where my husband and I remained 
two days; we then took our leave, and went on to 
r Baillie’s station. Five miles from his hut, our 
ray broke down again in crossing a creek ; I had no 
alternative but to walk to Mr Baillie’s, which I did 
not much like, as I was far from being strong ; we left 
the dray in charge of our bullock-driver. My husband 
took out the bullocks, and drove them on to bring 
back Mr Baillie’s dray to carry our goods and drag 
| the dray ; I carried the baby, and the way did not 
| seem so long as I ogee. We could see Mr Baillie’s 
| huts for nearly a mile before we came to them ; so I 
| begged my husband to go on quickly, to send the 
| bullocks for oyr dray before it got quite dark. I felt 
| myself quite safe when in sight of the huts; but 
before I got to them I had a sad fright: four or five 
m 
: cries were heard at the hut, and my husband and two 
| to Havana to be sold ; bought there by two Spaniards, 
| Jose Ruiz and Pedro Montez, who shipped them on 
board the Amistad, to be conveyed to a distant part 
of Cuba, at which was Ruiz’s estate ; and that, when 
in @ basket or bag ; and when they suckle them, “} 
ot their arm, and | 
ir shoulder. The 
he came from the settlement, he brought all the | natives whom we met here knew me ; they said noe | 
news ; but oF pe us a sad account of the state of the | had seen me before, when I went up the country with | 5 portunity occu or liberating them. Lieutenant 
rivers. He said he was sure we could not cross them | a pickaninny leubra, — I did not recollect any Getuny et ones secured the ab as prisoners, and ; 
—it was difficult for him to cross them three days | of their faces. When a black woman has a second | ,ont them to Newhaven county jail, where they were 
before, and it had rained ever since. Mr Reid sent detained by Ruiz and Montez, who claimed them as 
off a man on horseback to see the river: he did not Cale property, end consed them to be indicted for 
bring back a favourable account ; but I was determined | murder. ‘This was almost immediately dis- 
Mr Reid and several gentlemen went with oh deat were 
help us over our difficulty. We crossed one the they 
Fiver without much dificulty, though the water was 
so deep that bulloe’ horses to swim ; | ver * stated by Sturge; he speaks 
but when we came to the next river, the “ Marable,” leub 
it was s0 that we were at a loss how to get | other there were several children, perhaps thirty-five was the number 
over, the selves of individuals who took a share in the fray. 
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offences ha 


been 


ing 
whether they should be handed over to the Spanish 
authorities of Cuba, who loudly demanded them, or 
I hat roceedings excited 
t ma; supposed that these p exci 
a lively Past among all friends of the blacks in 
America ; and every proper means were adopted to 
procure the liberation of the unhappy Africans. The 
American government finally came to the resolution 
of delivering them up either as property or assassins ; 
and Van Buren, the President, issued an order, Ja- 
nuary 7, 1840, to that effect. But, after all, the order 
did not avail. The district judge, contrary to all anti- 
cipations of the executive, decided that the —— 
were freemen ; that they had been kidnapped in Afri 
and fully entitled to their liberty. They were, accord- 
ingly, set free, and allowed to go where they pleased. 
is event gave great satisfaction to the anti-slavery 
societies throughout the States; and many persons 
kindly volunteered to assist the late captives in their 
homeless and utterly penniless conditioff. Lewis 
Tappan, a member of a committee of benevolent in- 
dividuals, took a warm interest in their fate, and was 
deputed by his brethren to make an excursion with 
some of the Africans to different towns, in order to 
raise funds. In this he was aided by Mr Deming, and 
one or two others ; and by their united efforts, seve- 
ral highly interesting public exhibitions were accom- 
plished, and some money collected. The Africans, it 
appears, were natives of Mendi, and possessed no small 
degree of intelligence. Ten were selected from amon 
the number as being considered the best singers, an 
most able to address an audience in English. These 
were named Cinque, Banna, Si-si, Su-ma, Fuli, Ya- 
bo-i, So-ko-ma, Kinna, Kali, and Mar-gru. Taken 
to Boston, they made a deep impression on the a 
audiences who came to hear them sing and tell the 
story of their capture. In a narrative written by 
Mr Tappan, we find the following account of what 
occurred at one of these exhibitions. After some pre- 
liminary statements, “three of the best readers were 
called upon to read a passage in the New Testament. 
One of the Africans next related, in ‘ Merica lan- 
, their condition in their own country, their 
Being kidnapped, the sufferings of the middle p: b 
their stay at Havana, the transactions on board the 
mistad, &c. The story was intelligible to the 
audience, with occasional explanations. They were 
next requested to sing two or three of their native 
songs "This performance afforded great delight to the 
audience. As a pleasing contrast, however, they sang 
immediately after one of the songs of Zion. This - 
duced a deep impression upon the audience ; and while 
these late were singing so correctly and im- 
pressively a hymn, in a Christian church, many weep- 
ing eyes bore testimony that the act and its associa- 
tions touched a chord that vibrated in many hearts. 
Cinque was then introduced to the audience, and ad- 
dressed them in his native tongue. It is impossible 
to describe the novel and deeply interesting manner 
in which he acquitted himself. The subject of his 
speech was similar to that of his countryman who 
had addressed the audience in English ; but he related 
more minutely and gerne the occurrences on 
board the Amistad. easy manner of Cinque, his 
natural, graceful, and energetic action, the rapidity 
of his utterance, and the remarkable and various ex- 
pressions of his countenance, excited the admiration 
and applause of the audience. He was pronounced 
a powerful natural orator, and one born to sway the 
minds of his fellow men. 
The amount of the statements made by Kinna, 
Fu-li, and Cinque, and the facts in the case, are as 
follows :—These Mendians belong to six different tribes, 
although their dialects are not so dissimilar as to pre- 
vent ees from conversing er very y. 
Most of them belong to a country which they call 
Mendi, but which is known to phers and tra- 
vellers as Kos-sa, and lies south-east of Sierra Leone, 
as we su , from sixty to one hundred and twenty 
miles. ith one or two exceptions, these Mendians 
are not related to each other ; nor did they know each 
other until they met at the slave factory of Pedro 
Blanco, the wholesale trafficker in men, at Lomboko, 
on the coast of Africa. ‘They were stolen separately, 
many of them by black men, some of whom were ac- 
companied by Spaniards, as they were going from one 
village to another, or were at a distance from their 
abodes. The whole came to Havana in the same ship, 
a Portuguese vessel named Tecora, except the four 
children, whom they saw, for the first time, on board 
the Amistad. It seems that they remained at Lom- 
boko several weeks, until six or seven hundred were 
collected, when they were put in irons, and placed in 
the hold of a ship, which soon put tosea. Being chased 
by a British cruiser, she returned, landed the cargo of 
human beings, and the vessel was seized and taken to 
Sierra Leone for adjudication. After somie time, the 
Africans were put on board the Tecora. After suf- 
fering the horrors of the middle passage, they arrived 
at Havana. Here —— put into a barracoon for 


where human beings are kept, as they keep sheep and 
oxen near the cattle markets in the vicinity of carnage 


was a coaster, bound to Principe, in Cuba, distant 
some two or three hundred miles. 

The Africans were kept in chains and fetters, and 
were “> with but a small quantity of food or 
water. single banana, they say, was served out as 
food for a day or two, and only a small cup of water 
for each daily. When any of them took a little water 
from the , they were severely flogged. The Spa- 
niards took Antonio, the cabin-boy, and slave to Cap- 
tain Ferrer, and stamped him on the shoulder with a 
hot iron, then ~ powder, palm-oil, &c., upon the 
wound, so that they ‘ could know him for their slave.’ 

cook, a coloured Spaniard, told them that, on 
their arrival at Principe, in three days they would 
have their throats cut, be chopped in pieces, and salted 
down for meat for the Spaniards. He pointed to some 
barrels of beef on the deck, then to an empty barrel, 
and by significant gestures—as the Mendians say, by 
‘ talking with his fingers,,—he made them understand 
that they were to be slain, &c. At four o’clock that 
day, when they were called on deck to eat, Cinque 
found a nail, which he secreted under his arm. In 
the night they held a counsel as to what was best to 
be done. ‘ We feel bad,’ said Kinna, ‘and we ask 
Cinque what we had best do.’ Cinque say, ‘ Me think, 
and by and by I tell you.’ He then said,‘ If we do 
nothing, we be killed. We may as well die in trying 
to be free, as to be killed and eaten.’ Cinque after- 
wards told them what he would do. With the aid of 
the nail, and the assistance of another, he freed him- 
self from the irons on his wrists and ankles, and from 
the chain on his neck. He then, with his own hands, 
wrested the irons from the limbs and necks of his 
count 

It is not in my power to give an adequate deseri 
tion of Cinque m4 ng he dueed how he did this, oa 
led his comrades to the conflict, and achieved their 
freedom. In my younger years | saw Kemble and 
Siddons, and the representation of Othello, at Covent 
Garden ; but no acting that I ever witnessed came 
near that to which I allude. When delivered from 
their irons, the Mendians, with the exception of the 
children, who were asleep, about four or five o’clock in 
the morning, armed with cane-knives, some boxes of 
which eo found in the hold, leaped upon the deck. 
Cinque killed the cook. The captain fought despe- 
rately. He inflicted wounds on two of the Africans, 
who soon after died, and cut severely one or two of 
those who now survive. Two sailors leaped over the 
side of the vessel. ‘The Mendians say, ‘ They could not 
catch land—they must have swum to the bottom of 
the sea, but Ruiz and Montez supposed they reached 
the island in a boat. Cinque now took command of the 
vessel, placed Si-si at the rudder, and gave his people 
plenty to eat and drink. Ruiz and Montez had fled 
to the hold. They were dragged out, and Cinque 
ordered them to be put in irons. They cried, and 

not to be put in chains, but Cinque replied, 

* You say fetters good for negro ; if for negro, 
good for Spanish man too; you t em two days, 
and see how you feel.’ The Spaniards asked for water, 
and it was dealt out to them in the same little cup 
with which they had dealt it out to the Africans. The 
complained bitterly of being thirsty. Cinque said, 
* You say little water enough for nigger ; if little 
water do for him, a little do for you too.’ Cinque said 
the Spaniards cried a great deal ; he felt very sorry ; 
only meant to let them see how good it was to 
treated like the poor slaves. In two days, the irons 
were removed, and then, said Cinque, we gave them 
awe water and food, and treat them very well. 

inna stated, that as the water fell short, Cinque 
would not drink any, nor allow any of the rest to 
drink any thing but salt water, but dealt out daily 
a little to each of the four children, and the same 
quantity to each of the two Spaniards! In a day or 
two, Ruiz and Montez wrote a letter, and told Cinque 
that, when they spoke a vessel, if he would give it to 
them, the people would take them to Sierra Leone. 
Cinque took the letter, and said, ‘ Very well, but 
afterwards told his brethren, ‘ We have no letter in 
Mendi. I don’t know what is in the letter—there 
may be death in it. So we will take some iron and a 
string, bind them about the letter, and send it to the 
bottom of the sea.’ 

At the conclusion of the meeting, some linen and 
cotton table-cloths and napkins, manufactured by the 
Africans, were exhibited, and erly purchased of 
them by persons present, at liberal prices. They are 
in the habit of purchasing linen and cotton at the 
— unravelling the edges about six to ten inches, 

making, with their rs, net-fringes, in imita- 
tion, they say, of ‘ Mendi fashion.’ nuinbers 
of the audience advanced, and took Cinque and the 
rest by the hand. The transactions of this meeti 
have thus been stated at length, and the account wi 
serve to show how the subsequent meetings were con- 
ducted, as the services in other places were similar. 

These Africans, while in prison (which was the 

part of the time they have been in this coun- 
try), learned but little comparatively ; but since they 
have been liberated, they are anxious to learn, as they 
said ‘it would be good for us in our own country.’ 
ae < them write well, read, spell, and sing 
and have attended to arithmetic. ‘The younger ones 


in study. ost of them 
have much ‘They have also 
a uantity of corn, onions, 
which bo to tum of In some 


rmance i, who is of 

Fie could not only spell in cther of ‘the 
Gospels, but spell sentences, without any mistake ; 
such sentences as, ‘ Blessed are the » for 
shall inherit the earth,’ naming each letter and 
lable, and recapitulating as he went along, until 
pronounced the whole sentence. Two hundred and 
were this ing.” 

r lappan concludes as follows :-—* ednesday. 
there is to be a large farewell meeting at Farmington ; 
and in a few days the Mendians will embark from 
New York. May the Lord preserve them, and 
them safely to their native land, to their kindred 
homes. Su-ma, the eldest, has a wife and five chil- 
dren ; Cinque has a wife and three children. They 
all have parents or wives, or brothers and sisters. 
What a meeting it will be with these relations and 
friends, when they are descried on the hills of Mendi! 
We were invited to visit other places, but time did 
not allow of longer absence. I must not forget to 
mention, that the whole band of these Mendians are 
teetotallers. Ata tavern where we stopped, Ban-na 
took me aside, and with a sorrowful countenance, said, 
‘ This bad house—bar house—no good.’ But the 
steam-boat is at the wharf, and I must close. The 
collections in money, on this excursion of twelve da 
is about a thousand dollars, after deducting travelling 
expenses. More money is needed to defray the ex- 
penses of the Mendians to their native land, and to 
sustain their religious teachers.” 

Being unanimous in the desire to return to their 
native country, the Mendian negroes, thirty-five in 
number, embarked from New York for Sierra Leone, 
November 27, 1841, on board the barque “ Gentle- 
man,” Captain Morris, accompanied by five mission- 
aries and teachers; their stay in the United States, 
as Mr Sturge observes, having been of immense ser- 
vice to the anti-slavery cause ; and there was reason 
to hope, that, under their auspices, Christianity and 
civilisation may be introduced into their native 
country. 


A FEW WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 
COPPET—FERNEY—FRIBURG. 

One of the days which we devoted to Geneva and its 
environs was spent in an excursion to Coppet and 
Ferney, both lying within the compass of that villa- 
clad region on the northern borders of the lake to 
which I alluded in the previous article. As we de- 
signed also to visit the source of the small river Ver- 
soix, the walk was too long fur the ladies; and a 
caleche, hired for the jaunt, carried us along, in cheer- 
ful mood, through scenes well calculated to amuse and 
refresh the mind. The weather was clear, and per- 
mitted us, at openings in the trees, to catch glimpses 
of the whitened peaks of Mont Blanc ; while, on our 
left, the country, rising by easy gradations to the base 
of the Jura range of mountains, was observed to be 
laid out in trimly kept fields, in which an industrious 
peasantry were busily at work. 

Coppet is a neat but rather old-fashioned village, 
situated close upon the lake, at a few miles from 
Geneva, and is visited by tourists for no other purpose 
than to see the house which had once been inhabited 
by M. Necker, and afterwards by his daughter, Ma- 
dame de Staél. It isa plain mansion, of large size, 
quite in the style of a French chateau, standing be- 
hind the village, and environed on the north and west 
by some fine pleasurc-grounds, suitable to the retire- 
Yuent of a meditative mind. We were admitted to 
view the grounds ; but the house being at the time 
occupied by the family of the Duke de Broglie, was 
of course not open to the inspection of strangers. 
Within the park in front, and near the pathway in 
driving from Geneva, is a walled enclosure thickly 
planted with trees ; and in this spot repose the remains 
of Necker and his daughter. It was pointed out to 
us with no small solemnity by a gossiping attendant, 
who prided herself on having, for the last forty years, 
been a domestic in the family. 

And, so, here has mouldered into dust the hand 
which kindled the flame of revolution in Franee, and 
produced such wide-spread changes. Necker, how- 
ever, neither anticipated nor desired that extraordi- 
nary political conflagration. Born at Geneva, in 1734, 
he rose, by diligence in commercial pursuits, to consi- 
derable local eminence as a banker and financier ; and, 
about the year 1770, was appointed resident for the 
Genevese republic at the court of France. Here he 
distinguished himself by his writings, and was ap- 
pointed controller-general. He did not possess suffi- 
cient duplicity to disguise the true state of affairs 
from the king or the nation; and for the freedom 
with which he canvassed measures, he received per- 
mission to retire from the country (1781). Necker 
now proceeded to Switzerland, where he purchased 


Coppet. ‘The mismanagement of his successors ren- 


| 
perpetrated on board a Spanish 
vessel. The whole were, however, still kept in con- 
cities, UNL purchasers are lound—Wue ey 
sold to Jose Ruiz, and shipped on board the Amistad, 
| came on board with Pedro Montes, ‘The Amistad , 
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dered it to recall him to the helm of finan- 
cial affairs ; and returning, he advised (1788) the con- 
voeation of the val. This move, as is well 
known, accelerated the universal upbreak. Inthe midst 
of the civil commotions, he projected various plans for 
saving the national credit ; but the moderateness of 


pet : his death took 
at Geneva in 1804. Necker appears to have 
an honest and acute, but not a profound, man ; 
was unfortunate in falling on evil times. His 
usanna, a Bernese lady, possessed, it is said, a 
ronger mind ; she was the authoress of several 
rks of local importance, and figured in the 
rary circles of Paris prior to the Revolution. 
he auspices of so accomplished a mother, Anna 
Necker, who was born at Paris in 1766, was 
educated and introduced to the great world ; 
at the urgent request of her mother that 
lady consented to unite herself with the 
Staél-Holstein, Swedish ambassador at the 
is X VI., and with whom she never lived 
I need here say nothing of the literary 
Madame de Staél, for no one who reads these 
can be unacquainted with it. She was warmly 
to her father, and, holding his en 
veneration, she was fond of Coppet, w 

spent the latter years of his life ; and at her 
in 1817, her body was removed hither, and 
in an adjbining tomb. Her daughter, the 
de ie, and her family, now inherit the 


uj 


it 


the hi 


able in the map, between France and Switzerland, 
several projecting and detached pieces of the former 
country compe & ownward from the Jura range and 

hing circumscribed Genevese territory. 
Coppet is Swiss ; but in driving round from it, we had 
occasion to cross the French lines, which are here quite 
arbitrary and loosely led, the d_ barriers 


being judiciously p some miles distant among 
the mountain At the vi of D’Ivoune, 
lying within the French territory, we the pleasure 


of stopping a few hours, for 


H 


from among the small stones on a sloping 
mass of water gurgled out, which imme- 
med the character of a mountain stream, 
to drive a mill at a short distance beneath. 
taste of the ——— of the domain, the 
has much beautified by art, and pathways 
eut to afford a full view of the phenomenon. 
copious springs, however, are by no means rare 
neighbourhood of the Jura, which, being a mass 
ealeareous stone, intermixed with softer materials 
ily washed away, it is not difficult for the water of 
lakes to work for itself an outlet at a dis- 
y miles and a lower level. That the 
Versoix, which is tribu to Lake 
riginates in this way, there cannot 
miles farther on, and nearer Geneva, is 
Ferney, once the abode of Voltaire, 
of course, we took in our way 
The house, situated at the head of 
of trees, and on the face of a slope com- 
a noble view of the lake, is of the old villa 
with a dash of theatrical ornament that 
it as French. The upper floor is inhabited, 
private ; but the lower, containing three or 
publie, and, in fact, is a show-place 
couple of greedy domestics. The 
partly gilt furniture, faded silk hang- 
emblematic pictures, and some 
fanciful objects, all remind us of the artificiali- 

taste now passed away. The main object of 
is the bed-room of Voltaire, which is entered 
from the adjoining public apartment. The bed is one 
mali French sort, and had bees: shaded by silk 
hangings depending from the roof ; but all have been 
by piece, by relic-hunters, till only the 

the festooning is left. inst the 
an object resembling a stove, of 
ible taste, designed to form a sar- 
hold the heart of ilosopher, and 


F 


is iption—“Son esprit est 

ea et son cour est ici.” (His spirit is every- 
and his heart is ee Peer the vanity 

A prints in common 


i 


the other side of the mansion, at the head of the 
avenue by which we A mpeg is a dismal-looking 
edifice, shut up and falling to decay, which Voltaire 
erected as a church: the inseription “Deo erexit 
Voltaire” (Erected to God by Voltaire), which once 
figured upon it, is altogether gone, having disappeared 
in the uproar of the Revolution. Opposite the church 
stood a theatre, which has been completely removed.* 
Entertaining little respect for the being who had 
planned these crudities, we left" Ferney without re- 
gret, and proceeded on our way to Geneva. Near the 

‘oot of the avenue, we the village of 
Ferney, and a short way farther on crossed the 
boundary into Switzerland. 

When the time arrived for our departure from 
Geneva, our arrangements were frustrated in a way 
we had not foreseen, but which will not be without its 
use if the circumstance affords a warning to others. 
Our intention originally was to have unas through 
Savoy into the Austrian territories, and our popent 
had been carefully visé for that purpose at Frankfort. 
Now, we found, by the shortening of the days, that 
the season was too far advanced to extend our trip in 
that direction, and we settled upon returning home- 
ward through France, taking Lyons in our route. 
But, alas! our unfortunate passport had not the sig- 
nature of the French ambassador, and that could only 
be obtained at Berne. This was somewhat provoking, 
no doubt ; but in continental excursions one must sub- 
mit to these annoyances, which, in the present in- 
stance, amounted to travelling nearly a hundred miles 
to go through a piece of mere official formality. As 
we were determined to be amused, whichever route 
we adopted, the circumstance was in the main of little 
moment ; but the reader can easily imagine what must 
be the obstacles to commercial intercourse which such 

ments respecting passports present ! 

I need not enter into an account of our journey 
back to Lausanne, or of our p’ thence to Berne, 
further than to mention, that, for the sake of variety, 
we adopted a route through the canton of Friburg, 
one of the most beautiful and fertile portions of 
Switzerland. The country here, as usual, consists of 
irregular slopes and winding valleys, 
lofty hills ; but, as in the adjoining canton of 

best parts of En airy-hus is a 
principal pursuit of the inhabitants of some of the 
more pastoral hills and vales ; and although few farmers 
have more than three or four cows, the cheese pro- 


; | duced—ordinarily called Gruyere—is reckoned as ex- 


cellent in quality as that made in the largest Dutch 
or English dairies. This arises, I understand, from a 
common practice among the small farmers of clubbing 
and mixing their stock of milk, and each receiving a 
proportionate quantity of cheese at the end of the 
season—an ingenious plan, by which a set of compara- 
tively poor cow-keepers can compete with wealthy 
capitalists, and that might not be unworthy the atten- 
tion of English cottage farmers. 

It is customary for tourists in Switzerland to ob- 
serve, that in the Roman Catholic cantons things are 
conducted in amore slovenly and backward scale than 
in those professing the Reformed faith. I cannot say 
we séw any remarkable difference in these respects. 


. | One thing particularly struck us—that if the Protes- 


tant states are the most industrious and wealthy, the 
Roman Catholic are the most devout, and at the same 
time the most merry. Friburg is Roman Catholic, 
perhaps more intensely so than Lucerne, and this we 
noticed immediately on our entering it from Vaud. 
In different places the peasantry, who had just finished 
their harvests, were enjoying themselves, dancing to 
well- performed instrumental music. In one small 
village which we passed through, the scene was one of 
great gaiety. Along the road men were hastening to 
the dance, in their best attire, and generally 
with ribbons twined round their hats; while the 
women were coming up in bands, decked in white or 
parti-coloured gowns, and singing with glee some of 
the songs of the country. In other quarters, prepara- 
tions were ay out of doors for dancing on an 
extensive scale. Platforms, about a foot in height, 
and of i i were in the course of erection, 
with awnings overhead to shelter the performers from 


* A French work of recent date, full of gossip about dramatists, 
written by a M. Fleury, affords some insight into the private 
theatricals of Ferney and the personal appearance of its pro- 
prietor. ** Voltaire attended our reh ls, as well as our per- 
formances, at Ferney. I can fancy I see him now, in his every- 
day dress, consisting of grey stockings and grey shoes—a large 
waistcoat of bazin, descending nearly to his knees—a large wig, 
squeezed into a little black velvet cap, turned up in front—the 
whole completed by a robe-de-chambre, likewise of bazin, the 
corners of which he would sometimes tuck into the waist-band of 
his small-clothes. Arrayed in this costume, any other person 
would have looked like a caricature; but the appearance of Vol- 
taize, so far from suggesting any idea of the ridiculous, was cal- 
culated to command respect and interest. On ordinary occasions, 
when he happened to enter into conversation with any of the 
menmibers of our theatrical troop, his manner was marked by 
good-humoured familiarity. But when he superintended our 
rehearsals, there was a truce with pleasantry ; then he was all in 
all the dramatic poet ; and one, too, whose correct judgment and 
refined taste were not to be easily satisfied. He required that 
every actor should enter heart and soul into his part ; this ear- 
nestnese of feeling he used to call dramatic probity. The obser- 
vations which I heard from the lips of Voltaire, first gave me an 
idea of the importance which belongs to the accurate conception 
of a character.” 


=. 
the glare of the mid-day sun ; and the musicians, as 
were busily preparing their instruments 
for the coming contest. 

That the popular merriment, of which these were 
the tokens, has no great effect in impoverishing the 
country, was tolerably evident on our arrival in the 
town of Friburg, the capital of the canton. This 
ancient city, containing about 10,000 inhabitants, is. 
built chiefly on an elevated ridge overhanging the left 
bank of the Saane, or Sarine, and partly in the hollow 
through which that river winds in a serpentine direc- 
tion ; a portion is also on the opposite or right bank. 
A more awkward situation for a town could scarcely 
be conceived ; but it was chosen for its defensible po- 
sition in days of feudal strife, and is still bounded on 
one side by walls and turrets of defence. Irre 
as are the streets, and antique as are many of the 
buildings, there is a great air of substantiality through- 
out. The place swarms with ecclesiastics, belongin 
to different monasteries and churches ; and here 
there are seen a few nuns, in their dark dresses 
and white coifs, creeping about on their vocations of 
charity aral mercy. 

It was market day, and the town was literally cram- 
med like a fair by copniey and their cars, wag- 
gons, and live stock for ; likewise a vast array of 
travelling merchants with their booths for the dis 
of all sorts of goods. I feel very certain there could not 
be fewer than six thousand strangers in the town ; 
and among the whole—for we pushed our way hither 
and thither for hours, making divers inquiries and 
examinations—we saw nothing in the slightest de; 
indicative of misery or poverty of circumstances, The 
men were plainly but substantially dressed in the or- 

i home- -looking cloths of Switzerland ; and 
the women, attired with great spruceness in lighter 
materials, were, with few exceptions, provided with 
large chip gipsy hats, which stuck out all round the 
head. ‘The ladies were of opinion that each of these 
bonnets, which were finer than any thing they had ever 
before seen, would have sold for at least £2 in 
land. A considerable number of the stalls in the fair 
were for the sale of jewellery, lace, ribbons, and fine 
articles of female apparel, mostly, as far as we could 
judge, of native manufacture. The prices sought were 
in all cases higher than they would be in England ; 
but then, the articles were substantial and worth the 
money. The scam ww Bey d in which many of the 
printed goods of England are now got up—for sale, 
not for use—must doubtless be sorely against them 
in such markets as that of Friburg. Swiss girl 
knows too well the value of money to lay it out on a 
gown which the first visit to the tub will probably 
rob of its colours. 


riburg, who had been engaged in the famous bat 
n 


very much decayed, but still in leaf; and such is the 
anxiety to preserve them from ruin, that they are 
supported by stone pillars. Around the massive 
trunk is an ample seat, which, on the occasion of our 
visit, was crowded by aged and youthful peasants in 
full holiday conversationé. 

As a change of scene from the hilarity and bustle 
of the fair, we paid a visit to several churches, all of 
which were as usual open for the accommodation of 
whoever chose toenter. The most attractive of these 
edifices is the church of St Nicholas, a Gothic build- 
ing, of apparently five or six centuries old, and adorned 
with some remarkably fine sculptures over the grand 
entrance. This church is celebrated all over Europe for 
its organ, which exceeds in magnitude that of Haar- 
lem, and is not surpassed for the compass and delicacy 
of its tones, It is of modern construction, by Aloyse 
Mooser, a native of Friburg, having been e in 
the place of one which was by lightning in 
1818. To listen to this splendid instrument a crowd 
of strangers is daily collected at a certain hour ; and 
taking our place among others, we had the satisfacti 
of hearing some grand pieces played by the o 
Voght, desi to bring out all the various qualities, 
from the sublime to the most tender and pathetic. 
We were first favoured by an imitation of a storm— 
thunder rolling, winds blowing and whistling, and the 
then a softer piece, a touching me- 
lody, which combined an echo as if from a distance : 
now there was a mass, feuding the Hngling of bell: 
next followed an anthem full of the most glorious 
harmony, and interspersed, at certain pauses, with the 
semblance of a hymn sung by human voices. This 
latter performance on the vor humana pipes was in- 


his views, and the accusation of being favourable to 
aristocracy, made it necessary for him to leave France 
to its 
& 
deat 
property. 
The country in the neighbourhood of Coppet is di- 
" vided in a somewhat confused manner, undistinguish- 
the purpose of dining 
the small river Versoix, 
which forms a sight of some interest to a 
Conducted by a little lively French girl as guide, along 
some pleasant rural byways, and across a pretty green 
field, we arrived at a secluded spot shaded with trees 
In walking about the fair, we were interested in see- 
ing the venerable remains of a lime-tree growing in 
the market-place, opposite the Hotel de Ville, and 
whose history is associated with that of Swiss inde- 
\ rior According to tradition, a young native of 
first to carry home tidings of the victory, ran the 
whole way, a distance of from ten to twelve miles, and 
with such overhaste, that, on his arrival at the market- 
place, he amperes with fatigue, and, barely able to 
shout that Swiss were victorious, immediately 
expired, A twig of lime-tree, which he carried in his 
hand, was planted on the spot, in commemoration of 
the event ; and there, as the story gore is the tree 
into which it afterwards grew. hatever truth 
there may be in the tradition, it is certain that the 
lime-tree bears marks of great antiquity, and has been 
of immense size. From a stem of nearly twenty feet 
in diameter, there shoot out several thick branches 
Dg inseriptuon—" Mes manes sont consolés, | 
puisque mon eur est au milieu de eget’ wry manes | 
a consoled, since my heart is in the midst of you. 
frames hang about on the walls, that of Franklin 
re 
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structure, as well asof the performer Reader, if you 
ever go to Friburg, do not on any account miss the 
organ ; if it do not charm and leave a deep impression 
ase you are beyond the influence of sweet 
sou 
The grand curiosity of Friburg is its i 
Gee largest and highest of the kind in the 
world. I wish I could convey a proper idea of this 
stupendous erection. The town, as I have said, is 
chiefly built on a ridge of ground on the left or west 
side of the Saane, divided from the opposite bank by 
a broad gulf of great depth, and at the bottom of 
which the river is seen winding among clusters of 
antique buildings, and beneath bridges, covered 
as usual with brown-tiled roofs. Except by these 
ancient brid, there was formerly no access to the 
town from ine-costen tank, and the passage up or 
down the steep streets was a work of extreme diffi- 
culty for carriages of every description. In certain 
states of the weather, as much as an hour was occupied 
by a coach in first descending on one side and then 
ascending the other. I can at the bed of the 
Saane at this point only to that of the Esk near Haw- 
thornden ; and the cause of deepening is in both cases 
the same. The banks are a soft sandstone, which in 
the course of ages have been worn down by the action 
of the water, leaving high and romantic cliffs and shelv- 
ing braes, now covered with vegetation, unless where 
fashioned by the hand of art into pathways and com- 
modious sites for buildings. To throw a suspension- 
bridge across this romantic but very inconvenient gulf, 
was an act of daring temerity ; for the width to be 
—— was nearly 300 metres, or upwards of 900 
glish feet, with a depth fully half as great. Many 
projects for the erection of stone or wooden bridges 
were devised, but none being suitable to the resources 
of the canton, they were respectively abandoned, and 
the design of a wood and iron suspension-bridge was 
finally agreed upon in 1830, and the work commenced 
in 1832, The person to whom the undertaking was 
assigned was M. Chaley, a French engineer, who 
agreed to complete the bridge, in all its details, for 
the sum of 600,000 franes.+ The work was com- 
pleted in 1834; and on the 15th of October of that 
year, previous to opening by the authorities of the 
town and canton, its powers were put to a severe 
test. Fifteen pieces of cannon, drawn by fifty horses, 
along with nearly 300 ple, proceeded across it 
at one time, and the whole fluctuating mass after- 
wards separated and united at different points, in 
order to try it in every possible way. On the 19th, 
the official inauguration took place, and then about 
*2000 persons crossed it in grand procession, accom- 
ied by military music. The depression and oscil- 
Potion of the fabric on each of these occasions were 80 
very trifling, that no fear was entertained for the sta- 
bility of the fabric. Since this period till the present 
time it has been constantly in use, in every respect 
answering the expectations formed of it. 
The bridge is entirely of one span, and perfectly 
el. The roadway, which is of wood, is supported 
not by solid iron rods, as is usual with such fabrics, 
but by four cables of small iron wires, each cable ‘ew 4 
composed of 1056 wires, bound in close union by ban 
of wires at regular distances ; the thickness of each 
cable may be about ten inches. At each extremity, 
the cables are conducted over a handsome stone pier, 
and thence, in a sloping direction, down into exca- 
vations in the rock, where they are fastened by blocks 
of masonry. The total length of the roadway is 905 
feet, its elevation above the bed of the Saane 174 
feet, and its breadth 28 feet ; dimensions which may 
be com with those of the famed Menai bridge, 
whose length is only 580 feet, its elevation 130 feet, 
and its breadth 25 feet. The whole of the operations 
on the bridge of Friburg were performed by Swiss 
except the wires for the suspending cables, w were 
imported from En . 
ince the erection of this stupendous structure, 
another bridge of a similar character has been thrown 
across the Saane, about a quarter of a mile farther 
up the river, at a point where the cliffs are exceed- 
ingly steep, and beautifully clothed with shrubbery 
from the summit to the green vale below. This bridge, 
called the Pont de Gotteron, is suspended by onl 
two cables, both from one side, and extends MS 4 
of 700 feet, with an elevation of 285 feet. The view 
from it down into the romantic and solitary glen on 
the one side, and towards the town and Grand Pont 
on the other, is exceedi ly striking. The interest 
of the spectacle is not diminished by the consideration, 
that we are upon the boundary between German and 
French Switzerland. On the eastern side of the river, 
or that towards Berne, the is 
German, while on the west itis French. And so exact 


* The organist, I believe, does not play without receiving a fee 
of ten or twelve francs. On the oceasion of our visit, a charge of 
a franc each was made by the keeper of our hotel from all who 
attended the performance frem his house—a convenient and 
lucrative mode of collecting the fees from strangers. The hotel 
at which we resided was the Zahringer Hof, close by the Grand 
Pont, and I feel great pleasure in recommending it as one of the 
best houses in Switzerland. The landlord is a most obliging 
young man, who speaks English fluently. ' 

e + 1 gather these particulars from an account written by M. 
Chaley, published at Paris in 1839, under the title ‘* Pont Sus- 
pendude Fribourg (Suisse).” A small toll is exacted from pas- 
sengers, and for the passage of carriages. 


is the each of population in the. 
town, separated by this small river, speaks a language 
generally unknown to the other. ' 


THE DIRECTOR. 

Tue theatrical vacations are important seasons to the 
managers, or, as the French say, directors, of theatres, 
as well as to all who may have attached themselves to 
that profession. ‘Then it is that managers run about 
in search of performers to be employed, and per- 
formers in quest of employing managers. To the 
metropolis, in general, all parties fly on such occasions, 
eager to have an early chance for success in their 
speculations. There are usually rendezvouses where 
transactions of this nature are completed — places 
which the histrionic profession hold sacred to them- 
selves and their affairs. It is rather curious, that in 
Paris the gardens of the Palais-Royal should have 
been a spot devoted to such purposes by the continued 
practice of many years. Perhaps the case is altered 
somewhat of late years; but, in the days to which 
the anecdote now to be related refers, the gardens 
of the Palais-Royal were the meeting-place of the 
whole theatrical profession, and there engagements 
without number have been entered into by its 
members. 

One day, in the times of the great Revolution, a 
young lady, of elegant figure and captivating air, was 
walking backwards and forwards in the Palais gardens. 
She was an object of observation to many of the nume- 
rous loungers around, and, among others, to a gentle- 
man in the prime of life, of distinguished appearance, 
and attired with much attention to neatness. Con- 
sidering the freedom of French manners, at that time 
in particular, it is nothing wonderful that this gentle- 
man should have made an endeavour to enter into 
conversation with the lady whose re had caught 
his admiring glance. She, however, drew back imme- 
diately on being accosted by him, and with a “ You 
are in a mistake, sir,’ walked away from the spot. 
But this repulse seemed to the gentleman to be uttered 
in a tone not so very forbidding as to render ali chance 
of making the fair one’s acquaintance hopeless, and he 
was about to follow in her footsteps, when a hand was 
laid upon his arm. “A thousand pardons, sir,” said 
the intermeddler ; “ Py will excuse me for interfering 
in this affair ; but truth is, that it is partly my 
affair also.” 


sixty, of round figure, healthy complexion, and dressed 
in mournings which had seen some little service. “ Par- 
don me, sir,” continued he, “but really I am interested 
in this matter, and I believe my claim is the prefer- 
able one.” ‘The gentleman thus accosted made a 
hasty answer. “I do not understand you, sir,’ said 
he ; “explain yourself, and tell me how this claim en- 
titles you to take me by the arm, and interrupt me in 
any movements I choose to make.” “I have been a 
little rude, I confess,” said the elderly stranger, “ but 
my interest is here concerned. I have observed your 
intentions. You wish to carry off Madame Lucile.” 
“Ts the lady who has now left us named Madame 
Lucile f’ asked the gentleman. “Lucile Desrosiers 
is her name,” said the other ; “but why this feint ! 
Do you imagine I have not detected you! You are 
a brother in trade.” “Ay, how do you make that 
out !” answered the gentleman. “ Why, it is easily 
enough seen,” was the reply ; “ it was pista to me at 
the first glance that you were a director.” “ What !” 
cried the gentleman, with an air of surprise ; “ you 
found out this without knowing me?! And eall 
me brother and colleague ?” es, | am Monsieur 
Florville, director of the theatre at Careassone. You 
are a director, also; may I ask of what theatre?” 
“ What theatre !” returned the other ; “ you ask of 
what theatre!” 
mysterious with me! You know the gardens are fi 
of our people just now, and your reserve would be of 
little avail, as I might learn in one moment who you 
are by ing inquiries. You are new, I think, to 
business !” “Yes—I have just entered — my 
present position,” said the gentleman. “Ah! that is 
the reason I a oe at our reunions,” 
answered M. Florville ; “may I inquire your name f” 
“ Nicolas,” was the reply. “ Nicolas !” said the pro- 
vineial director ; “that is very like the name of my 
friend Nicolet. And what establishment have you 
taken in v’ “My theatre is in Paris,” an- 
r. “In Paris!” cried M. Florville ; 
“ that is a serious place for pout debut in directorship. 
ve undertaken the ma- 
tleman. “Oh! 


there the high pieces—Corneille, Moliere, and so on. 


is a serious undertaking for an inexperienced man. I, 
who now —_ to you, have been thirty-six years a 
theatrical director, and yet I should shrink from 
trying truly, I know all the 

his f was reciprocal. 
ppy if my counsels could be of any 
” said M. Florville. 


” said M. Florville ; “ why bey public may be apt to 
all 


Well, there may be money to be gained there, but it | 


tell any one that it requires as much talent and ad- 
dress as it does to a kingdom. ‘The thi 


manage 
ip the ; thant 
.| same intri the 


same difficulties every way ; the 
scale only is different. Permit me, sir, to ask you a 
question. That gentleman who bowed just now to 
you “M. Cambaceres,” answered the 
other. “ Ah! I need not ask you if he is a ian,” 
continued the self-satisfied 


attached to us at present. He is not without talent, 
but he had pretensions of too high an order.” “Ah! 
I see,” said M. Florville ; “ but one is sometimes ob- 
liged to bow to these people. The public—the publice— 
takes a fancy to them, and what can a director do? 


For example, sir, this Madame Lucile ce 


whom we are both anxious about” —— 
her to you willingly,” said the stranger. 
you, thank you,” answered the Carcassone director ; 
“she would not suit you at any rate. Her forte lies 
in the comic opera and vaudeville. In these depart- 
ments she made an immense impression on the people 
of Carcassone some time since, and I have been com- 
lied to make advances to her. Our engagement 
1s not yet completed, but nearly so. I have had to 
make sacrifices to her, sir, great sacrifices, for she 
knows my position, and is most exacting ; but I have 
only to make the best of it now ; and he is a poor di- 
rector who cannot turn such sacrifices to account. A 
concession of this kind, sir, whether in a theatre or in 
a state, may be made much of. The expensive en- 
gagement of Madame Lucile will give me an answer 
all the season tocome. A 
ozen of other ormers ma: neces to carry 
on well; but if am blamed for not them, 
the answer is, ‘Madame Lucile.’ Improvements in 
scenery may be called for; I do not make them, and 
my apology is,‘ Madame Lucile.’ You see, sir, a con- 
cession of this kind may be made a most useful thing 
by alittle address. And then, when I really wish to get 
rid of her, the press will do it for me when I choose.” 

“ Ah |” said the auditor of M. Florville, “the press 
is a serious thing for us directors.” 

“ All as matters are man »” said the i 
director of Careassone ; “I have but one journal at 
Carcassone, and I turn it any way I wish by a little 
adroitness. I make the managing journalist my con- 
fidant, or appear to do so. I appeal to his judgment 

and half 


The personage who made this remark was a man of | on all occasions but those of importance, 


make him believe he is director of the theatre. Why, 
sir, he will do any thing for me under these cireum- 
stances. He would any blame cast upon me as 
blame to himself.” 

“Ay, but the public,” said the other, “the public! 
severe judge—obstinate in its fancies, capricious, and 


sary, not to give but 
hem beli 


that one is not getting their money for nothing. 
Human in words of doubtfel 
double sense, that it is not difficult so to shape all 
your addresses to the public as to give the most 

nificent anticipations, while the reality may be far 


coverable in the promises made. Of course, this must. 
not often be carried too far.” 

“No, certainly,” said the gentleman, “else the 
make disturbances.” 
“Sometimes they do so, even at Carcassone,” an- 


Always have a deputy, a sub-manager, who may serve 
as @ scape- to { who may front the pu ire, 
is is easi 


all the blame. T 

usuall ve as 

“ But if the public will not be so satisfied !” asked 
the ntleman. 


“Q im the palin or the military at once,” said 
i coolness. 


adame Lucile, and must endeavour to com our 
treaty.” 
“T am afraid that are M. Flor- 
ville,” eaid the other, “ and that your treat? with the 
! ” sai manager 
“if in the 
would not suspect me of ing favouri 
my company. Look ou all alike; let all partake of 


e gentlemanly stranger evidently began to like | your affectio 
com and the feeli i 


interruption ; “it is see that from his 
manner, and gait. Is of your establishment 
“He was,” answered the gentleman, “ but he is not : 
| never satisfied, let one do what they will !” . 
“T agree with you,” said the Carcassone director ; : 
“the public is all that you say. But it has one great 
quality—it pays” 
“Yes, it certainly is the paymarter, and that is : 
something. 
“ That is all in all,” said M. Florville ; “ there can 
neither be theatre nor government of any kind with- 
| out it. Since the it_is neces- 
| 
it, yet not a word adsolute untruth be dis- | 
‘ 
swered M. Filorville ; “and as you are new to the 
| profession, I shall point out to you what I think the 
best mode of proceeding under such cireumstances. _ 
| At this part of the discourse, M. Florville beheld : 
| Madame Lucile Desrosiers enter the gardens. “ Ah! an 
| that is the place once called the Theatre Francais ?” : 
| 
ll!” eried the other, “that would: betoo 
much. hen your theatre is very large; your rs. 
company numerous,” said M. Florville. 
them with gratitude,” answered the other. “It is | than you can imagine,” was the answer. 4 “Yer I i 
: said to be an easy matter to direct a'theatre,” said | have seen the Opera before the Revolution,” said the im 
| | the provincial manager in continuation ; “ but 1 ean Carcassone director. “The Opera is nothing in ¢om- 
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parison with the scene which I direct.” “Truly! I 
should like to see this wonderful establishment 
yours,” said M. Fiorville. 
“TI shall with you's 
for 


, “because I I owe you somethi 
lemons which ou have 


ven me in the art of directing. I shall profit, citizen 
by them ; and I hope to have an opportu- 
nity of testifying my grati to you. Come to see 


me to-morrow morning. 
“ Where do you reside ?” said Florville. 
“ At the Luxembourg,” was the reply. 
“Shall I ask for citizen Nicolas?” said the Carcas- 


sone director. 
“Yes, for Nicolas—Nicolas Barras,” returned the 
« What !” cried M. Florville, “ you are” — 
« Barras, THE DIRECTOR !” 


[This little feuilleton affords a curious exemplifica- 
tion of the fact that the maxim, “ All the world’s a 
stage,” is not only directly but conversely true.} 


NO INQUIRY WITHOUT ITs USE. 


It seems to be a necessary condition of a Som, 
that we should learn many (a tly) useless things, 
4 CF with those which are of 


th f di 
@ progress of science than a perpetual and anxious re- 
ference at every step to palpable utility. Assured that 
the general result will be beneficial, it is not wise to be 
too solicitous as to the immediate value of every indivi- 
dual effort. Nor is it to be magpie, er 4 trivial and 
apparently useless acquisitions are often the necessary 
preparatives to important discoveries. The labours of the 
antiq . the verbal critic, the collator of mouldering 
man pts, the describer of objects (labours 
which may appear to many out of all proportion to the 
value of the result), may be preparing the way for the 
achievements of some splendid genius, who may combine 
their minute details into a magnificent system, or evolve 
from a multitude of particulars collected with painful 
toil, some general principle destined to illuminate the 
career of future ages. To no one, perhaps, are the labours 
of his predecessors, even when they are apparently trifling 
or unsuccessful, of more service than to the metaphysi- 
cian; and he who is well acquainted with the science, 
can ly fail to perceive that many of its inquiries are 
gradually converging to important results, Unallied as 
they may appear to t utility, it is not hazardin 
much to assert, that the world must hereafter be indebt 
to them for the extirpation of many mischievous errors, 
and the correction of a great part of those loose and ill- 
founded opinions by which society is now aded.— 
Essays on the Formation and Publication of Pinions, 
LORD BROUGHAM ON “ GOOD BREEDING.” 


The same observations which were made on the arts 
are applicable to a certain refinement of manners, which 
is common to all highly-civilised states, but which, per- 
haps, arises in despotic countries at an earlier stage of 
society. This refinement is in itself of little merit or 
value, if, indeed, it is not rather to be ted a defect. 


of | Tiver in the world. There 


is a vast amount of steam , unequalled upon any 
never less at any one time 
than 5000 persons afloat in the steamers during the sum- 
mer season on the river Thames. Among the novelties 
lately introduced in steam navigation, is a vessel with 
locomotive engines similar to those on a railway, working 
at high pressure; and the Waterman No. 7, with Stevens's 
patent paddles, which enter the water at an angle of 35 
degrees, produce very little swell, avoid the back water 
thrown up ty the ordinary paddles, and produce little 
vibration. ith two or three exceptions, the steam-en- 
in our river vessels are worked at a low pressure, 
explosions are never heard of.— Times newspaper. 


LINES TO HER GRANDAUGHTER, 
(SOPHIA JOANNA BAILLIE.] 

Beautiful baby, where art thou ? 
What is thy little pastime now ? 
Who at this moment is caressing 
The fondly-loved, the first-born blessing ? 
Is it papa, with vigorous dancing, 
Thine eyes with timid pleasure glancing, 
While added bloom adorns thy cheek, 
And seems of ** fearful joy to speak ?” 
Ah ! soon with pain is pleasure bought, 
And early is the lesson taught ! 
Or seated on thy mother’s knee, 
Dost thou some new discovery see— 
Some sight thou'st never seen before, 
Some object glitt’ring on the floor, 
Some little scrap of gaudy hue, 
Some toy just placed within thy view ? 
Or do sweet sounds attract thine ear, 
Some words of fondness whispered near, 
Some pretty song of ancient story, 
Some tale of pussy and her glory, 
While thou display’st thy little store 
Of knowledge and of learned lore? 


Or does some latent power within 

Its influence now first begin, 

Excite thee with a glad surprise, 

And animate thy soft blue eyes, 

Urge thee to efforts strange and new, 
And bring some fresh exploit to view ? 
Gifts from on high bestow’d on thee, 
Thou heir of immortality ! 


Oh ye, to whom the task is given 
To guide the little feet to Heaven, 
Check the first step that goes astray, 
And early teach them virtue’s way ! 
Rugged sometimes may be the road 
That leads to her divine abode, 
And sometimes clouds may intervene, 
And darken the surrounding scene, 
And for a moment hope may fail, 
And terrors may the soul assail : 
Fear not ! the haven kept in view, 
And love divine will help us through ; 
Help us when most we see to fear, 
When most we think that danger’s near ; 
Help us when most we seem alone, 
Help us with power beyond our own! 
—From a Collection of Pieces. 


WILDMAN, THE BEE-TAMER. 
In the “ Scots Magazine” for November 1766, the fol- 
lowing remarkable incidents are mentioned :— 
“One Mr Wildman, of Plymouth, has lately made him- 
self famous for his eummend, over bees. Having come to 
London in August last, he gave notice to Dr Templeman, 


Its chief characteristic is luxurious indulgences of various 
kinds, and a politeness which consists so much in sup- 
a the natural feelings that it is nearly akin to 
Never to say any thing that may give pain, 
unless where our duty requires it, is a rule of sound morals 
as well as good manners, But never to say any thing 
which those mt may dislike, nay, from which they 
may dissent, is the rule of refined and courtly breeding. 
Absolute command of countenance and figure, calm, 
id deportment, unbroken ease, sustained dignity, 
tual smiles, indiscriminate respect, nay, the sem- 
blance of esteem or even love for every thing that ap- 
proaches, and the taking a ready interest in whatever 
concerns every one, but showing none at all in what re- 
fisnt ourselves merely—these are the constituents of 
y-refined and courtly manners, and these a 
such an unnatural suppression of feelings, such an ha 2 
tual restraint upon the emotions of every kind, such a 
false position of the mind at all times, as is most easily 
learnt under the sway and the dread of a despotic prince 
or his provincial representative. Accordingly, the man- 
ners of the orientals are known to be polite in an extra- 


t d ; while there is a want of polish in the 
subjects of free states which hos mode the son ofa 
republican almost proverbial. 

STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE THAMES. 
There are now sixteen steam- be- 


vessels working 
tween Gravesend and London ; the same number to Wool- 
wich ; twenty to Greenwich ; numerous small steamers, 
the boats of the Waterman's Company, and of the Old 
Woolwich Company, between Greenwich and Blackwall ; 
there are eight steam-vessels and 
down the river on their way to and from Dover, 
om te, Herne Bay, Southend, and Sheerness. The 
Navigation Company muster forty-n 
first-class steamers, all sailing from ow a fleet supe- 
rior to the steam fleet of any of the continental powers, 
and which carry merchandise and property to the amount 
of a million sterling weekly, and whose consumption of 
coal exceeds in value 1.50, ere are 
between 
London and various parts in Great Britain and Ireland ; 


ta towing chips 
each, exc! ween 
es and the Pool; twenty iron om wooden 
steamers navi; the river above bridge between Lon- 
don-bridge and Chelsea ; two constantly running between 


the Adelphi pier and Putney ; and five to Richmond. This 


tary to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&ec., that he would pay him a visit on Wednesday, 
se gl 27, in the afternoon, in his bee-dress. Several 
ladies and gentlemen, who had heard of this intended 
visit, were assembled at the doctor’s. About five o’clock 
Mr Wildman came, brought through the city in a chair, 
his head and face almost covered with bees, and a most 
venerable beard of them hanging down from his chin, 
which rendered his appearance truly reverend. The gen- 
tlemen and ladies were soon convinced that they need 
not be afraid of the bees, and therefore went up familiarly 
to Mr Wildman, and conversed with him. A having 
stayed a considerable time, he gave orders to the bees to 
retire to their hive that was brought for them, which 
they immediately obeyed with the greatest precipitation. 
One thing said of him is amazing, which is, that Mr 
Wildman, armed with his friendly bees, thinks himself 
defensible against the fiercest mastiffs ; and actually did, 
at Salisbury, encounter three yard-dogs one after the 
other. The conditions of engagement were, that he 
should have notice of the dog being set at him. Accord- 
ingly, the first mastiff was let loose ; and as he approached 
the man, two bees were detached, who immediately stung 
him, the one on the nose, the other on the flank : upon 
receiving the wounds, the dog retired very much daunted. 
After this, the second dog entered the lists, and was foiled 
with the same expedition as the first. The third dog 
was at last — against the champion ; but the ani- 
mal, observing the ill success of his brethren, would not 
attempt to sustain a combat ; so, in a cowardly manner, 
he re’ with his tail between his legs. This extraor- 
dinary gentleman can tame wasps and hornets with almost 
the same ease as he does bees. 
On an invitation from Earl Spenser, he went to his 
lordship’s seat at Wimbleton, in Surrey, September 17, 
where several of distinction were assembled. 


persons 
| The countess had provided three stocks of bees. The 


first of Mr Wildman’s performances was with one hive of 
bees hanging on his hat, which he carried in his hand, 
and the hive which they came out of in the other hand ; 
which was to convince the earl and countess that he could 
take honey and wax without destroying the bees. Then 
he returned into the room, aud came out again with them 
hanging on his chin, with a very venerable beard. After 
showing them to the company, he took them out upon 


the grass-walk faging his lordship’s window, where a 
table and tal h were immediately t out, and 
he set the hive Gpon the table, and made the bees hive 


then*he made the bees come out again, and 
the als, the ladies and nobility standing emongst 


warm in 


them, and no person stung 


by them ; he made them go 
on the table, and took them up by handfuls and tossed 


them up and down like so beg Fag handling them, 
however, very tenderly ; then m them go into their 
hive at the word of command. Near five o’clock in the 
afternoon, he exhibited again with the three swarms of 
bees, one on his head, one on his breast, and the other 
on his arm ; and then oe his lordship, — 
too much indisposed to see the former experiments ; 
hives which the bees were taken from were carried 
one of the servants. He went into the room again, 
came out with them all over his head, face, and eres, 
and was led blind before his lordship’s window. He then 
begged of his lordship that he would lend him one of his 
horses, which was granted. He then mounted the horse, 
with the bees all over his head and face (except his eyes), 
and breast, and left arm, with a whip in his right hand ; 
the then led the horse backwards and forwards by 
his lordship’s window for some time. Mr Wildman then 
took the reins in his hand, and rode round the house. He 
then dismounted, and made the bees march upon a 
table, and commanded them to retire to their hive, which 
they accordingly did ; and gave great satisfaction to the 
the countess, and the spectators. 
Mr Barnes, a gentleman near Staines, in Middlesex, 
having a nest of hornets at the top of the inside of a high 
barn, sent to Mr Wildman, and desired his assistance to 
destroy them. Mr Wildman went w the business, 
and took a hive with him up the ladder; and be his 
approach to the nest, was stung by two of the 
But he soon qualified their resentment, and put them 
into a hive, and afterwards drowned them.” 


A BACKWOODS EDITOR. 

About twenty-five years ago, when a certain western 
state (which we shall not name) was a territory, and with 
few inhabitants, a young lawyer from one of the old 
states emigrated thither, and settled in the town of 

ded admirably in his profession, and 
rose rapidly in popular favour. He had been there nearly 
two years, when he induced a printer to print a weekly 
per, of which he was editor and proprietor. Squire 
was much pleased for a while with editing a paper. 
He was a man of very low stature, but he the edi- 
torial “ wx” as frequently as if there were a dozen of him, 
and each as big as Daniel Lambert. 

Strange to say, there were at that time men in office 
who were not a particle more honest than they should be ; 
a thing which probably never happened before, and never 
will again. Squire 8. felt all the patriotism of a son of 
76, and out grape and canister against public 
abuses. This soon sti a hornet’s nest about his ears ; 
but as there was no other paper in the territory, there 
was no reply, and he enjoyed his warlike propensities in 

it 


—-. e 


security. 

At length, he published an article more severe and cut- 
tin, feasance in office, than any that had pre* 
ceded it. In fact, though pointed at no one individual in 
particular, it was a “ scorcher.” 

Some three or four days afterwards, he was sitting alone 
in his editorial office, which was about a quarter of a 
mile from the printing establishment ; his pen was b 
with a paragraph, when his door opened without mu 
ceremony, and in stalked a man about six feet in his 
stockings. He asked, “ Are you S., the proprietor of thi 
paper?” Thinking he had found a new patron, the litt 
man, with one of his blandest smiles, answered in the 
affirmative. The stranger deliberately drew the last 
number of the paper from his pocket, and pointing to the 
article against es in office, told the affright editor 
that it was intended for “him.” It was in vain that S. 
protested he had never heard of him before. The wrath 
of the visiter rose to fever heat, and from being so long 
réstrained, boiled over with double fury. He gave the 
editor his choice, either to publish a humble, a very 
humble recantation, or take a flogging on the spot. Either 
alternative was wormwood ; but what couldhedo? The 
boast office-holder was twice his size, and at one blow 
would qualify him for an obituary notice. He 
to retract ; and as the visiter insisted upon writing the 
retractation himself, he sat down to his task. Squire 
S. made an excuse to walk to the printing office, with a 
promise that he would be back in season to sign it as 
soon as it was finished. 

8. had hardly gone fifty rods, when he encountered a 
man who inquired where Squire S.’s office was, and if he 
was at home. Suspecting that he, too, was on the same 
errand as the other visiter, he pointed to the office, and 
told him he would find the editor within, writing a most 
abusive article against office-holders. This was enough. 
The eyes of the new comer flashing fire, he rushed into the 
office, and assailed the s r with the epithets, “liar, 
scoundrel, coward ;” and told him he would teach him 
how to write. The gentleman, supposing it was some 
bully sent there by the editor, sprang to feet, and a 
fight ensued. The table was upset and smashed into 
fire-wood, the contents ofa large jug of ink stood in 
— on the floor, the chairs had their legs and backs 

en beyond the skill of cn to cure them. This 
seemed only to inspire the combatants with still greater 
fury. Blow followed blow with the rapidity of light 
First one was kicking on the floor, then the other, 
pee it in turn pretty equally. The ink on the floor 
found its way to their faces, till both of them cut the 
most ludicrous figure imaginable. The noise and uproar 
were tremendous. The neighbours ran to the door, and 
exclaimed with astonishment, that two negroes were 
fighting in Squire 8.’s office. None dared separate them. 
At length, completely exhausted, they ceased fighting. 
The circumstances of the case became known, and the 
next day, hardly able to sit on horseback, their heads 
homeward, convinced that they 
had attained very little satisfaction from their attempt. 
— Louisville Advertiser. 
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rience, ‘to know the value of our acquisitions, the only 
way in which mankind can secure all the advantages of 
knowledge isto prosecute their inquiries in every pos- SF 
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